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| ered it within 24 hours after he received the solved problem 
| from LEVERRIER, 
Who cannot see a spark of the Divinity illuminating the 
human mind as it sits in its narrow closet, and carefully 
| weighs in a balance, a globe 220 times as heavy as this 
earth, and nearly four billions of miles distant from the op- 
erator? What a triumph of Intellect over Matter! Le- 
| VERRIER is a young man, only 31 years of age. Compre- 
| hending all that is positively known by the discoveries of 
Fifty Cents a Year: others in their youth, young men now enjoy great advyan- 
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remitted by Post-Masters free of expense. {77 Ali sub-| them. Every new development in the mysteries of nature 
scriptions to commence with the first number of the volume. | seryes as a basis, on which to erect the machinery for ma- 
Postication Orrice in Talman’s Block, Buffalo street, king far greater discoveries. Hence, the young men of 1847 
opposite Reynold’s Arcade—where all subscriptions not| enjoy opportunities for distinction in the various depart- 
forwarded by mail should be paid. } , ; , 
, ; | ments of natural science, superior to those possessed by any 
Post-Masrers, and all other friends of Agricultural Jour-! o¢ their predecessors. ‘Tell us, young man, shall these 


nals, are requested to obtain and forward subscriptions for | , ; 
, tons fo : ee ‘an y; re Scrip- 

the Farmer. Address D. D. T. Moore, Rochester, N. Y. grest advantages beneglected? Can eA the a 
ture maxim, and say: ‘‘to whom much is given, little will 
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given us that we may correct all the errors and evils that 
blemish our character and institutions in the sight of Heaven. 
. Mere negative existence, a life of idleness and of empti- 

WE rejoice at another opportunity to wish thee, respected | ness, will not excuse moral and intellectual beings that 
reader, “a happy New-Year.” How swiftly the years roll | were created to labor alike for their own good, and the high- 
round! That of 1846, like the thovsands and millions which | est happiness of their race. Time has been created, and 
have preceded it, is now past never to return. Its whole | indefinitely extended to us, that we may improve every 
account is made up ; it is a sealed volume, which none but | thing connected with our moral, rational, and physical na- 
the Deity ean open. tures. Each New-Year’s day should be sacredly devoted 

What is Time? Our largest idea of it gives but a poi t) tu aclose public examination of all discoveries and improve- 
om that vast and incomprehensil.le cirele designated by the | ments, whether real or fancied, made in the course of the 
name Eternity. Short as is the time in which our Earth | preceding year. The Progress of Man in Knowledge, in 
travels two hundred and seventy millions of miles in its; Virtue, and Philanthropy, is capable of being reduced to a 
annual course around the Sun, still it is long enough to en-| science. Divine Revelationdiscloses the true basis on which 
large our conceptions of the greatness of the Universe, and | this science must be erected. Man must evince the sincer- 
of the duration of its existence, The last twelve-month | ity of his love to his Maker and final Judge, by showing in 
has been signalized by the discovery of another planet 220! his daily conduct that he trely “ loves his neighbor as him- 
times larger than ours, which belongs to our solar system, self.’ Pretension will not answer. All isolated selfish- 
and pursues a track so distant from its centre, that its year| ness, by which one person, or family, seek to elevate, and 


is 217 times longer than that of Earth. This new world| 
was first revealed to man, net by any of his physical senses, 
like that of the eye, aided by a telescope, but by Cudtirated 
Reason, working the profound probiems of mathematical 
science. The Intellect that demonstrated the existence, or- 
bit, and weight of the planet called Leverrier, was thirty- 
seven hundred and fifty millions of miles from the invisible 
object of its calculations! These calculations were so ac- 
curate, in regard to the attractive force and position of this 


aggrandize themselves, at the public expense, must be re- 
linquished in obedience to that love of others which God 
commands, and which, while it promotes the equal happi- 
ness of the community at large, will impart the highest and 
most enduring pleasure to the Christian Philanthropist, 
who cheerfully performs his whole duty. If society asa 
whole, is to prosper, all itsmembers must labor for the good 
of the whole, rather than for the benefit of the few, at the 
cost of the many. The whole cannot possibly prosper, so 





unknown world, that the astronomer GALL actually discov- 


long as superior attainments are directed not to the public 
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service, with an honest purpase ‘to serve. ond’s heighbors 
as much as one’s self, but to lielp one’s séif at the expense 
of his neighbors. This system of private antagonistical ef- 
fort, necessarily places the weak, and the less informed, at 
the mercy of the strong, and the more intelligent. Itis a 
kind of half-humanised cannibalism, which, instead of de- 
‘vouring veritable human flesh, only consumes the bread and 
meat of the millions, without which, no flesh can be form- 
ed. A plan must be devised by which every family shall 
produce as much as it consumes ; and create a fair equiv- 
alent for all its property. The interest of the many must 
be carefully studied and maintained by all public servants, 
‘The common good of all requires the opening of a public 
market for the sale of honest, productive labor, where it can 
vommand full employment, and not three-fourths, nor nine- 
tenths, but the whole of the proceeds of such labor. Why 
should a poor family pay a bounty to a rich one for the priv- 
ilege of working, and creating all the necessaries and com- 
forts of life, thatthe rich family may set a bad example and 
impair its moral well being, by indulging thro’ life, in hab- 
its of idleness and dissipation? ‘This question has got to be 
answered before fifty more New Years come round. The 
general diffusion of knowledge among the laboring masses 
will soon secure to each member of the community the 
equal right to labor without suffering the wrong of having 
to give to capital a premium for the privilege of living in 
civilized society. Humanity now gets less than its own ; 
while Capital, controlled by that ‘‘ love of money” which 
God has declared to be ‘‘ the root of all evil,” contrives to 
acquire what does not belong to it. Neither money, nor 
the love of it, has ever performed its whole duty in the 
community. By a species of blind idolatry, the thing, 
property is most insanely elevated far above Man, its Crea- 
tor. This subversion of a law of Heaven, can not be much 
longer endured by the toiling millions who work hard, fare 
hard, and die poor, that a favored few may produce nothing 
and yet ‘be clothed in purple and fine linen, and fare 
sumptuously every day.” 

The command of God that we shall ‘‘ love our neighbors 
as ourselves,” must be literally obeyed in practice, as well 
as preached to men that permit their works to contradict 
their professions of faith in the principles of the Bible. A 
dead faith and a living one are very different things. It isa 
living, active, working faith in Providence which is destin- 
ed to rule the world. The opposition to the rule of Truth 
and Justice, will continue to be intense, and mey be pro- 
tracted for years to come ; but it will certainly succumb at 
last. Scientific Agriculture will do more to convince the 
world that no one man needs more than his well directed 
industry can produce, than all other pursuits put together. 
Badly cultivated, large landed estates, will one day cease to 
be objects of human cupidity. They will come to be re- 
garded as an incumbrance on the hands of the possessor, 
imposing responsibilities from which intelligent men will 
gladly escape. Science will demonstrate to the satisfaction 
of the controlling majority, that the world is large enough 
to give all a fair chance to work, earn, and enjoy a liberal 
supply of all the comforts and advantages that moral and 
accountable beings can reasonably desire. It does not im- 
ply the abridgement of any man’s happiness or rights to se- 
cure to every other human being an equal chance to labor 
for himself, and have all that his honest toil shall call into 
existence. This is the direction in which the public mind 
is now tending. It is the elevation of the laboring masses 
to a state of independence, without depressing any above 
them, that engages the earnest study of the wisest and best 
men of the age in which we live. The year 1846 is not 
more signalized by the discovery of a new world, than by 
the acknowledgement of the British government ef its moral 
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obligation to give employment, not bread, to its destitute 
subjects in Ireland and Scotland. This distinction is an im- 
portant step in the progress of human emancipation, The 
old system of giving bread without employment, created no 
fewer than four millions of public paupers in the United 
Kingdom—one eigth of its whole population ! 

The importance of Universal Education is beginning to be 
felt and generally acknowledged. Agricultural, and other 
schools are springing into existence in all parts of the two 
islands. In short, the most powerful nation on the globe 
seems to have adopted our republican motto—thatthe Labor 
of the Hands, and the Culture of the Intellect must go to- 
gether. Similar sentiments are extending silently, but uni- 
versally, over Continental Europe. We rejoice at the 
Future that awaits the thousands of millions of our race, 
who, having ceased to do evil, and learned to do well, 
shal] reap at last, their greatreward. In this work of mor- 
al, intellectual and social improvement, the Tillers of the 
Earth are destined to act a conspicuous and most honorable 
part. Most certainly if no effort be made, no important 
good can be attained. 


Young Men’s Agricultural Association and Sehool. 


We have given in this paper the outline of a 
plan for an Agricultural Association and School, 
which embraces the results of some experience, 
and much thought, and is earnestly commended 
to the favorable consideration of every reader. 

An Agricultural School, to be perfect in all its 
details, requires the expenditure of more money 
than any one or two men of ordinary means can 
afford to give for that purpose. It was the full 
appreciation of this fact that induced the writer 
to urge the Legislature, by petition, or in person, 
for years, to do a little something to aid in mak- 
ing scientific farmers, as well as so much for the 
benefit of doctors and lawyers. These efforts 
were unavailing. ‘The hope of an Institution, 
that should present to the ingenuous sons of farm- 
ers a fair chance for honorable distinction by the 
study of the Natural Sciences, and their suecess- 
ful application to agriculture, and thus elevate 
their profession to that high and commanding 
position which it ought to occupy in every com- 
munity, seemed to rest on the slender basis of a 
doubtful private enterprise. The experiment 
has been tried, and is likely to fail—not from 
any lack of good paying pupils, but from the 
sheer want of comfortable buildings for their ac- 
commodation. These we have never had ; and 
it is idle to suppose that men of literary and sci- 
entific attainments will throw away their time on 
a school where only 15 or 16 students can be 
furnished with rooms and other necessaries. By 
an amicable arrangement with Gen. Harmon, 
the Principal of the Institution has it in his own 
hands ; but it will not long be kept up without 
some provision for the accommodation of more 
students. No expense has been spared by the 
writer of this, in procuring an excellent appara- 
tus for making chemical analyses; and with a 
fair chance, instead of having 15 young men at 
work in his laboratory, his applications for ad- 
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mission warrant him in saying that he could have 
one hundred. We have pupils 16 years old, to 
whom you may give a soil that contains only one 
part of gypsum in fifteen thousand, mixed by 
yourself, and unknown to the pupils, and they 
will get it out and weigh it for you. 

The farmers in the vicinity of Edinburgh, 
(Scotland,) give Prof. Jouxsron five huudred 
pounds a year (some $2,500, ) to keep up a labora- 


will take $100 of the stock of the Association in 
tach town, we are confident that the Legislature 
will give them as much more, or $10,000, to en- 
dow their tnetitution, Union College has had 
over $400,000 from the State; Hamilton $120,- 
000; and the Medicai Colleges have all had 
‘large sums. 

oung Men of Western New York! a new 
and glorious field is presented for the exercise of 





tory for the benefit of their sons, the analysis of your known talents, and for the easy develope. 
soils, fertilizers, &c. Permit us to state a few facts|ment of those ever enduring mental powers, 
by the way of contrast. While we have written Which a good Providence has kindly given you. 
nights, when farmers were asleep, for political | Become active, working members of this RURAL 


papers, that our days might be devoted to the ad- 
vancement of American Agriculture, we have 
actuaily expended two dollars for every one that 
we have ever received from the agricultural 
community, in the purchase of chemicals, appa- 
ratus, geological maps, specimens, &c. 

These facts would not be mentioned only as| 
the last effort to procure the use of a little land, | 
and comfortable buildings, not for ourself, but | 
for those that wish to investigate the laws of Na-| 
ture, which must ever control the results of rural | 
industry, that they may do so, without being com-| 
pelled to go to Edinburgh, or Giessen. It is to) 
the Youne Men of Western New York that this 
appeal is made. We will furnish 200 subscrip- 
tion books to as many towns, in the hope that 
some young man will undertake to raise $100 in 
each town, making an aggregate of $20,000, with 
which to purchase a farm and found an Institu- 
tion to be owned and controlled by the stockhol- 
ders, that shall be a lasting monument to their 
honor, and their patriotism. 

We believe that valuable improvements can 
yet be made in the acquisition of a sound, moral, 
intellectual, and physical education. To com- 
mand able teachers, and bring the cost of in- 
struction within the means of all, a large num- 
ber of students must be collected within the four 
walls of a single room, and witness at once the 
most perfect demonstrations of Science. Har- 
vard University, (the best in America, ) has 600 
pupils, and a force of 36 professors and tutors.— 
The economy of having large classes far exceeds 
all popular belief. A demonstration in any sci- 
ence, a lecture on any branch of literature, can 
be understood as well by 500, as by 5 auditors. 
In a large institution, you can divide the labor of 
teaching among many professors, and thus enable 
each one greatly to excel in his favorite branch 
of learning or science. We need a large Agri- 
cultural Hall in Western New York, on a good 
farm, where students can be boarded, or board 
themselves, at the smallest expense. So far from 
desiring any particular personal gain in this mat- 
ter, we stand ready to give $500 toward the es- 
tablishment of a public institution of the charac- 
ter we have indicated. We disclaim all merce- 
nary considerations while laboring for the good 


ASSOCIATION, and the good you will do to man- 
kind shall carry your names down to posterity, 
/on the brightest page of your country’s history. 
You should rejoice that something has been left 
for you to do, worthy of being held in lasting re- 
memberance. The tillage of the Earth is the 
chosen pursuit appointed to man by his Maker. 
It is for the young men who are soon to inherit, 
and cultivate the earth, to elevate this Heaven 
appointed occupation as far above all others, in 
the learning and science of its members, as it is 
in its greatness and importance in the economy 
of civilized Society. ‘To protect their own in- 
terests, and advance the well being of the whole 
community, farmers should sit in their legislative 
halls, in conventions to amend their constitution, 
on the bench to adjudicate, and maintain the 
dearest rights of their peers, at least the equals 
in mental culture of the most favored in the land. 
Is this now the case? We pause for a reply. 








Agricultural Address, by S. B. Woolworth, A. M. 


We have received from the Author a copy of 
his address delivered before the Onondaga Ag- 
ricultural Society at its last Annual Fair, which 
is an able and well written production. Mr. W. 
is Principal of the Cortland Academy, and 
makes Agricultural Science a branch of study in 
his Institution. His efforts in this matter, we 
are happy to know, have been most favorably re- 
ceived by the enlightened farmers of Cortland 
county. Nothing stimulates the exertions of 
men of science to labor for the public good so 
much, as to have the favorable regards of the 
community in which they live. Mr. Woo1- 
worTu isvery fortunate in this respect, having full 
classes, and the present of silver-plate as evi- 
dence of the just appreciation of his services in 
the cause of Agricultural Improvement. We 
hope to live to see the time when every Acade- 
my in the State will make Agricultural Chemis- 
try both practically and theoretically a branch of 
its regular instruction. 

Wueat.—Upwards of 350 varieties of this 
grain are known to exist. Yet it is a factitious 
production, and indebted for its present excellen- 








of the Cause. If the young men of 100 towns 


cy wholly to the power and skill of cultivation. 
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a ee j . 
The Analysis of Soils evaporated down to half a pint, and aqua am- 
monia added in slight excess to neutralize the 
A distinguished Chemist told the write» Uaaut Os cot muriatic acid. A precipitate will fall, which is 
amt > atales he detection -“ 8 thousandth par : : 
nay eri aunt ee on of coms coke | MOSIY iron and alumnia. ‘These must be separ 
tuents are more easily deteed than ef others. But sup- | ated by filtering. The lime, if there be any, 
pose a ten-thousandth r« pag finest — saronine will still be dissolved in the liquid, which passes 
} ic. i aliC ; 3 , me equacy of anai- ~ . 
practice, @ few int may occur.—J. J. Thomas’ Prize Essay, | through the filter. To this must be added a 
, ae _ {strong solution of the oxalate of ammonia, so 
J'xx cases referred to are the quantity of gyp- ; " “te ) zt ‘ 
; ; ; aN | long as any precipitate falls. This precipitate is 
sum, muriate of ammonia, and phosphoric acid = ; : 
: ; 7 F : . | white, and the oxalate of lime. — It must be col- 
in soils, which, while too small for detection, may i : : dit 
: ep ’ | lected on a filter, dried, burnt and weighed. If 
nevertheless, exist in the earth and confer great ‘ . oe a 
elvistnded encurewtae coeme Tele te tee Me the soil has one part of lime in 153.600 of earth, 
a8 8 ae ~ |our lime will weigh one tenth of a grain. . To 
the main, and we copy the above extract to show ii» dun Yount Manan es tae 
the fact that “distinguished cliemists” regard |\"* @ Ce result powevet more salanctory, Ol 
: ‘the ten pounds of soil in successive portions of 
the detection of an element equal to the 1000th | , : ‘ "ka (2 
att of 4 obit al recuiting “ekiiful analveis”..|°™? pounds each in weak acid to dissolve out the 
Many a peice be seta thie lime, settle, and filter till the solution is limpid, 
have expressed similaropinions. Now, we claim} Se eee Gaye 30.2: Grae SF Gee: Ane 
td Feline ‘nine “derdae lcunedeiameiia ack thaobalia |alumina by ammonia, and then separate the lime 
Wp be . of peters 2 Dice cteaeninel 9 yay be above described. It will be a most extraordi- 
Y process of Ps ‘ a Manip"! nary soil if ten pounds, or 76,800 grains do not 
ulations, by which farmer’s sons only 16 years} ~~ oy : & . 
old. at their. frst trial. extract, and correctly |Sive % teast a half grain of this important min- 
ie, ir fi 9 Ue : *"y /eral. If the soil contain only 1 part in 768,000 
weigh a mineral equal tothe fifteen thousandth i can, he baeerdtadl dad Galahed 
part of a soil. Instead of a “ten-thousandth|” ~ ba ecxy ag 
part” being “the utmost limit” in our laborato-| There is nothing to prevent our leaching one 
ry, we are prepared to demonstrate aresult ten |r two hundred pounds of any soil either with 
times more minute than that. As we work for| cold or hot water ; or with diluted vinegar, sul 
the public good, and pay out five dollars for|phuric, nitric, muriatic, or other acid, to dissolve 
chemicals where we get one back, we will state | Out the phosphate of lime, or any other valuable 
d single process. constituent of our crops. Have not practical 
In analyzing the soils of the southern tier of men long leached the earth of plants, and evapo- 
counties in this State in the ordinary way, by| tated the solution to obtain their potash and so- 
taking only 100 grains, we can find scarccly a 4a? And who will say that we may not per- 
trace of lime ; and yet all plantsthat grow there, form a similar operation to show how much pot- 
contain notable portions of this mineral in their| sh and soda there is in the soil that yields the 
ashes. As all practical farmers, as well as men | ashes of forest trees ? The science of chemical 
of science, concede the great value of lime in| @nalysisis now in its infancy ; and, for one, we 
all soils, and especially for growing wheat and | protest against the injustice of popular writers, 
other cereal plants, we have regarded it as worth | like Henry Cotman and others, who are most 
some trouble, and expense to find out a way to liberally paid for their compositions, in seeking 
determine the quantity of lime ina soil, al- every possible opportunity to disparage the value 
though it shal! make only one part in one hun-|f this science. Must the farmers of the United 
dred thousand. This is our process: Burn off States be taught to regard with contempt and 
the organic matter in ten poundsof the earth, by | teat with ridicule all efforts to foster the study 
repeated doses in a large crucible, or clean iron|of Agricultural Chemistry in this country, be- 
basin. ‘T'wo pounds of this may be treated at a cause it is better for them to be dependent on 
time in a large glass basin so thin that it will|(@reat Britain, France and Germany for their 
stand the heat of a spirit lamp without breaking; | information on this important subject? Such is 
or it may be placed in a sand bath, and the soil | the position in which the agriculturists of the U. 
boiled in diluted muriatic acid. As we do not/|States now stand. They look up tc Johnston, 
care to get out all, or any of the alumina andj Liebig and Boussingault as the beginning and 
iron, it is not necessary to have more than an/|énd of all progress in the application of Chemis- 
ounce of acid to two pounds of soil, and distilled | ty to rural affairs. We honor these names as 
water enough to cover the mass an inch or two/much as they deserve, which is not a little.— 
deep. The solution is poured off into atall pre-|But of all idolatry, that of man-worship is the 
cipitating jar after it has boiled on thesoil 30 mi-|most pernicious to the: advancement of true 
nutes. The soil is washed with pure water, to | knowledge. 
remove all the acid solution; which is also put} The great volume of Nature is alike open 
to settle, in the precipitating jar. The clean li-|to all; and why should not all read, and under- 
quid is poured off into a clean evaporating dish, | stand the original text? We are confident that 
and the sediment in the jar is well washed on a we shall be able to determine how much of the 
filter. The liquids being all added together, are | substance of the soil is ordinarily consumed in 
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forming 100 lbs. of wheat, corn, oats, clover, 
turnips and potatoes. In true inductive science 
there is no guess-work. We weigh the soil be- 
fore planting the seeds, weigh the crops, and then 
weigh the whole earth in which the plants grew, 
and note the loss in consequence of producing 
any plant. Then, by knowing precisely what 
the artificial, or natural soil contains, and what 
the plant required, and has taken from the earth, 
we shall come to know something more about 
the organization of our crop, and the things that 
nature uses in forming thesame. Understanding 
precisely the character and condition of the ma- 
terials we have to deal with, and what we really 
need to form a good crop, we shall make every 
hour’s work tell to the best advantage, and thus 
secure avlouble reward for our knowledge and in- 
dustry. With these come honor, plenty, virtue 
and happiness. 








Form of a Constitution for an Ag. Association. 


To imPROVE ourselves, and promote the diffu- 
sion of useful knowledge among men, in regard 
to the science ‘and practice of Agriculture, that 
this profession may be more honored and better 
rewarded than it now is, We, the undersigned, 
do hereby organize ourselves into a Society un- 
der the name of the Young Men’s Agricultural 
Association ; and adopt for its government the 


following 
CONSTITUTION. 

ArticLe 1.—It shall be the leading object of this Associ- 
ation to secure toits members, on the best practical terms, 
an opportunity to acquire a thorough knowledge of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry and Geology ; and of such other scien- 
ces, and branches of learning as will be most useful, and 
honerable to the possessors, 

Art. 2.—To carry into effect the objects named in the 
first article of this Constitution, the property and stock of 
this Association shall be divided into two thousand shares 
of ten dollars each, to be subscribed fur and held by its 
members. So soon as one thousand shares are taken, a 
meeting of the stock-liolders shall be convened in the city 
of Rochester, agreeably to previous public notice to be giv- 
en in the Genesee Farmer, at least three weeks before the 
time of holding the meeting, to choose Trustees, and make 
all necessary arrangements to collect the funds of the Asso- 
ciation, purchase a suitable farm, and erect thereon plain, 
substantial buildings for an extensive AGRICULTURAL 
ScHoor. 

Art. 3.—This School shall be organized substantially af- 
ter the following p'an: A comfortable room for study and 
sleeping shall be furnished to each two students attending 
the institution, for which they shall pay a smal! rent; they 
finding their own beds and furniture. Each student shall 
have at a low rent the use of a half acre of good tillable 
land to cultivate, and the entire proceeds of the same, to 
aid in paying his board and other expenses at the school.— 
The culture of all land and fruits to be under the general | 
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shal! also be provided. At least five professorships shal! be 
established, embracing notouly a liberal range of the natu- 
ral sciences, but ancient and modern languages, and the 
mathematics. A primary department shall be kept to pre- 
pare pupils for entering the higher classes. A full course 
of study of the sciences shall extend through @ period and 
embrace the lectures of four years, when those that pass a 
| thorough examination by the Faculty shall receive a parch- 
| ment diploma of the honorable degree of Masters of Agri 
; culture ; the initials of which shall be M. A., or A. AL, 
| ‘* Agricole Magister.” ‘There shall be two public exami- 
|nationsa year. The students shall be subject to moral, as 
| Well as intellectual and physical training. 
Art. 4.—Every pak of the Association shall be en- 
| titled to an annual volume of its transactions, and tw have 
soils, minerals, or other substances analyzed on paying the 
| first cost of the materials consumed in making the same. 
| Ant. 5.—In case there shall be more applicants for ad- 
| mission into the school than can be accommodated, they 
shall draw lots for the privilege by an equitable arrange- 
| ment, increasing the numberof chances of success, accord- 
ing tothe number of shareshcld by the applicant. The 
| design, however, shall be, by an increase of stock on the 
| part of the members, and by Legislative and other aid from 
| patriotic citizens, to accommodate with comfortable board 
; and rooms all that may desire to avail themselves ofthe pe- 
}culiar advantages of the Youne Men’s Ae.’ ScHootr. 
| Art, 6.—The stock of the Association shall be held as 
| personal property, and transferable on its books, giving to 
each share one vote by proxy or in person, in the election 
| of all officers. Trustees shall be elected annually on the 
| first Tuesday in January, unless otherwise provided by the 
| Association. 

Art. 7.—A majority of all the members of the Associa- 
tion shall have power to alter or amend this Constitution. — 
But no person shall become a member, or be entitled to a 
vote, unless he holds, or represents one share of stock.— 
The names of all the members of the Association shal! be 
annually published in the Genesee Farmer. No subscrip- 
tion shall be payable till after $10,000 are subscribed, anda 
Board of Trustees chosen, who shall appoint a Treasurer, 
and exact adequate security for all moneys received. 


Farming in Winter. 


An exchange gives the following timely and 
sensible remarks upon this subject. We find the 
article credited to the Maine Cudtivator—but we 
presume its proper ancestor is brother Hotmgs of 
the Maine Fermer: 











What shall a farmer, as a farmer, do in the winter? He 
has much to do in the winter peculiar to his profession—in 
his house, in his bara, in the woods, and at market. There 
| is no need of his being idle. He has a great deal to do for 
| the promotion of his interest. In the first place, if the rig- 
| ors of the season drive him in-doors let him think himself a 
|lucky man ; for it is to the family that his most important 
|dutiesaredue. Hasheawifeand children? Let him make 
| the first his companion, friend, and equal; and let him de- 
| vote his thoughts and labors for the instruction and improve- 
|ment ofhis children. See that they are well and tidily clad. 

See that they go to school, and are furnished with suitable 

books. See that their winter evenings are employed in use- 
| ful reading and stndy, with innocent amusements inter- 
| mixed, rather than in visiting the haunts of dissipation and 
lruin. Let the winter be devoted to the duties of the fire- 
side, and the calls of social intercourse. 

Having every thing in order in the house, both as it re- 


superintendence of the President of the Association. A | spects the physical, moral, and intellectual wants of his 
common table shall be provided by the students, and as far | family, let his next attention be devoted to the domestic an- 


as may be, from the products, and proceeds of the farm.— 
An accurate account shall be kept of the first cost of board, 


and that shall be the price charged for the same. The ob- | 


ject shall be to combine economy and comfort in regard to 
living, at the Institution. 

An extensive chemical laboratory shall be provided for 
making the most useful researches into the nature and com- 
position of soils, and of all vegetable and animal products 
grown onthe farm. An ample museum shall be provided 
to illustrate the organic structure of man, of all domestic 
animals, and cultivated plants, as well as to aid in the stu- 
dy of natura) history in general. A eabinet of minerals 


limals of the barn and fold. See that they are well fed.— 
| Keep the stalls clean. Blanket the horses ; and if you do 
the same to the cows, so much the better. Make sure of as 
| warm a place for them as possible. Give them straw beds 
|to sleep upon. Comfortable animals will thrive best, and 
| give back the best returns. 
In the day time, when your children are at the schoo!, cut 
and haul home wood enough to keep a year’s stock of sea- 
| soned fuel beforehand. is is economy. In short, every 
farmer has enough to do in winter; and that, well done, is 
often the most important and profitable labor of the whole 
year. Keep stirring, and do good. 
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Laboratory Conversations. 


Principal—Here is a pound of soil which a 
friend has sent me to see whether it contains any 
gypsum or not. If it has one part of the sul- 

hate of lime in fifteen thousand, Cooper, you 
ies learned enough of the practical part of Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry to get out the gypsum and 
weigh it, have you not ? 

Cooper—Sir, it is taxing one’s skill pretty se- 
verely to separate any mineral in a soil where 
100 grains contain less than the one hundredth 


part of a grain of the substance to be separated ; 


still by your improved process for conducting 
these manipulations, | doubt not my ability to 
extract plaster from soil if the proportion is so 
small as 1 to 15,000. 

Principal—W ell Cooper, tell these new com- 
ers* how you will proceed, and then take the 
soil, and work out the result by an actual de- 
monstration. 


Cooper—I shall take the pound of soil and 
burn it in a large Hessian crucible to get rid of 
the organic matter. Then I shall boil it for half 


an hour in three pints of distilled, or rain water, 
as it comes from the clouds. A grain of gypsum 


will dissolve inabout an ounce of water, so that 
all there may be in the soil will be dissolved out. 

Principal—Very well, so far ; but you must 
not forget that the same water which dissolves 


the sulphate of lime will dissolve also the chlo- 
ride of calcium, «nd all salts of potash, soda, 
magnesia, and iron. How are you to separate 
the salt called gypsum from all the others ? 

Cooper—Gypsum is but sparingly soluble in 
water, requiring 461 parts to dissolve one ; and 
is absolutely insoluble in proof spirit, or diluted 
alcohol. ‘The other salts are soluble alike in 
weak alcohol and water. Hence, by settling, 
and filtering the water quite clear in which the 
soil was boiled, it can be evaporated down to a 
wine glass full, or a half gill, and then add as 
much good alcohol as there is of water. What- 
ever sulphate of lime or gypsum there may be. 
will be precipitated, and can be collected on a 
filter, dried and weighed. 

Principal—Suppose your gypsum weighs half 
a grain, what per centage of this fertilizer will 
the soil contain ? ¢ 

Cooper—In one pound there are 7,680 grains 
avoirdupois ; or 15,360 halfgrains. One part in 
15.360 is a fraction less than the 153d part of one 
per cent. 

Principal—How small weights do you some- 
times use in making chemical analyses ? 

Cooper—The balance is so nicely adjusted that 
we use weights down to the 100th part of a grain. 

* Cooper Anny is a lad, 15 years old, who has been 
with the Editor 7 months, and studied Geology, Anatomy 
atid Physiology, and other branches, besides Analytical 
Chemistry. 

+ The specimens furnished, did contain a half grain of 
gypsum, in 8,000 grains of soil, or one part in 16,00), 














Principal—In making an analysis of pota- 
toes, what interesting fact did you discover # 

Cooper—That rohan potatoes contain 6 per cent 
more water than mercers, although both grew 
near together in one field, and were treated 
alike. The rohans had 81 per cent and the 
mercers 75 of water. { 

Principal—In 106 lbs. of rohans how much 
ash is there ? 

Cooper—-Ninety-five one hundredths of a 

ound. In mercers there is a fraction over 1 Ib. 

Principal—How much potash is there in this 
ash ? 

Cooper—A little over 50 per cent. 

Principal—From some experiments I ave 
made, how much of the substance of a soil is 
consumed in organizing 100 pounds of potatoes ? 

Cooper—F rom three to seven pounds. 

Principal—U pon what data is this important 
inference founded ? 

Cooper—Upon the facts of weighing the soil 
well dried, and the sets of potatoes, before plant- 
ing ; andalso the same soil after the crop has 
grown, and comparing its loss in weight with the 
gain in the crop. It must be borne in mind that 
three fourths of the weight of ripe potatoes is 
nothing but water. 

Principal—In organizing carbon and the ele- 
ments of water into starch, what chemical sub- 
stance seems to be necessary in potatoes ? 

Cooper—Potash. Potatoes planted in an arti- 
ficial soil that lacks potash, form very little starch. 

Principal—Here is a quart of spring water, I 
suspect it contains lime. How will you deter- 
mine the fact, and its quantity ? 

Cooper—Evaporate it down to one gill ina 
clean glass vessel, and add a solution of oxalate 
of ammonia so long as any precipitate falls.— 
This is a white powder, the oxalate of lime. It 
may be collected ona filter, burnt in a platinum 
capsule with the addition of a few drops of car- 
bonate of ammonia, when the oxalic acid will be 
decomposed, and the carbonate of lime formed, 
which can be weighed to give the amount. 

Principal—When oxalic acia is decomposed 
by heat, what new compounds are formed ? 

Cooper—Carbonic acid and carbonic oxide.— 
An atom of oxalic acid contains two atoms of 
carbon combined with three atoms of oxygen.— 
One atom of carbon combines with two of oxy- 
gen to form an atom of carbonic acid; whiie 
one of carbon unites with one of oxygen to 
make one atom af carbonic oxide. 

Principal—I suspect the spring water | gave 
you contains a smal! quantity of common salt in 
solution. ‘Tell me how you will test it for that 
salt, or chloride of sodium ? 

Cooper—By a solution of nitrate of silver.— 
This is a very delicate test ; the chlorine in the 

t My pupils are just beginning to learn to separate starch, 
albumen, oil, glutine, fibrine, caseine, sugar, &c., in or- 
ganic bodies. 
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spring water leaves the sodium and unites with 
the silver forming an insoluble white powder, 
which may be collected and weighed, and from 
it the quantity of salt in the water calculated.— 
The color of this precipitate changes to a dark 
blue or purple on standing in the light. 
Principal—Suppose ten thousand grains of 
soil contain half a grain of magnesia and one fifth 
of a grain of potash, show your associates how 
to extract and weigh these valuable fertilizers. 
Cooper—It will take some time to go through 
with all the manipulations, but if the boys will 
take notice I will exhibit the whole process. 


Cooking food for Animals. 


Mr. Eprror:—Will you have the kindness 
to give, in the Farmer, the most approved, or 
best method, of cooking roots for animals ? 

Yours, &c., INQuIRER. 

Fowlersville, Nov. 1846. 


Remarxs.—The above should have been at- 
tended to before ; but the copy got mislaid. It 
is not easy to say what is “the most approved 
method for cooking roots for animals.” 





boiled in a cauldron or potash kettle in an arch, 
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Bees. --- APIS MELIFICA. 


These insects have been ad- 
mired from the remotest peri- 
od in human record for their 
industry, skill and economy. 

There are three orders of 
bees in each hive: —the queen 
bee, (a), drone, (6), and 
working bee, (c). ‘There is 
but one queen bee, which is 
distinguished by having a bo- 
dy larger than the others.— 
She is the only bee that brings 
forth all the young in the 
hive. The workers are fe- 
males whose ovaries are not 
developed. The drones are 
males and number from 300 
to 1000 inahive. The num- 
ber of the laborers varies from 
5,000 to20,000. ‘They, only 
are armed with a sting, and 
toil with systemand regularity. 


If only The bees that go abroad seek for three distinct 
small quantities are to be cooked, they can be kinds of matter, viz: honey, Sarena OF bee meat, 

and a substance called propolis. 
with aboard cover to prevent the great loss a cee See eee eee ores 


The honey is 


Farina is stored up in 


heat by evaporation, at a triflin c — : es 
y P , 5 pee cells for young bees—is of a whitish color, and 


Where large quantities are to be cooked, a 
steaming apparatus can be put up and used with 
a considerable saving in fuel and labor. Contri- 


very different from honey. 
nous exudation from the trunks of trees, and is 
used to close up the crevices in the hive, and to 


Propolis is a resi- 


vances of this kind are quite nu ‘ous.— . : ‘ ‘ 
q nay Ss close the cells in which the eggs of the insect 


Having had but little personal experience, we re- . 
are deposited by the queen. 


2 5 s 
subject, to give the readers of the Farmer the workers at the rate of 50 a day, then the drones, 
and lastly the ova for queens. 


spectfully invite some one familiar with the whole 


She lays first the 


It is the old 


benefit of his practical knowledge in cooking queen that leaves her home, and leads the emi- 


roots for domestic animals. We have seen 


stoves filled up with a large kettle that looked as | penne tannag ' 
is a curious, and most interesting study. 


The natural history of this insect 


Great 


though they. would. enowor 6.g purpose for improvements have been made in bee-hives with- 


cooking bulky articles. 
Prolific Corn. 


Dr. Lee :—I herewith wish to exhibit a sam- 
ple of corn, raised by me in the town of Chili, 

















utility. 


in the last twenty years. 
tents may be counted by hundreds, of various 
It is for the owners of these to point 


out the advantages of each hive.* 


The number of pa- 


Bee-pastures ought to be provided in all cases 


where natural ones do not exist. 


No other class 


showing, first, five perfect ears on one stalk ; : soled 
second, four ears ona stalk, and third, three — Gey Hatter: for thelr beeping eanigeod 
About August, the bees of the preceding 


ears on its stalk. It so happened that my plow- 


ing and planting was done late, on sandy loam, 
| 


year die, the drones are expelled, and the hive 


the planting as late as the firstof 6 mo., (June). |is completely under the control of the new gen- 


If this sample is worthy of being mentioned in . 
the Farmer, please do it after examining the 
samples, 


for seed, which some perhaps would wish to pur- ing them in an ice-house till May. 
stated by other writers, that bees cease to lay up 
honey after the first year, when carried from a 


chose. Respectfully, &c. 
Chili, 12th mo., 1846, Daviww Bett. 


ration. Dr. 


Darwin states that a swarm of 
bees may be kept through the winter without 
I have also selected some of the best consuming any food by freezing them, and keep- 


It is also 


Remarks :—The specimens of corn can be | temperate climate where there is snow and frost, 


seen at the pub’ivation office of this paper.—|to the torrid zone. 





The ears are not large, but sound, eight-10wed, 
yellow corn. 








* For some information relative to Dr.gO. Reywo.ps’ 


Hive, see advertisement on another page of this paper. 
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The bad economy of burning green Fire-wood. | Laconics. 
We have been burning, for the last month, | BY THE EDITOR. 
re ‘ hi cw i 

green black and white oak wood, cut from small! fEysny person should study the science of Productive 
trees. Our students find on analysis that 100 | Industry, that he may know how to employ his mental and 
Ibs. of this wood contain 354 lbs, of water, and | Physical powers = ws best advants Pp. and give a the 
r | community more than he consumes. production did not 
less than one pound of ash. We demonstrated | exceed consumption, there could be no ‘increase of the hu- 

in an article published in the last Farmer, that! man family on the earth. 
1000 degrees of heat are taken up, in converting | . = eth — being org Page J ry ac ge of Keeping 
water j i ane roperty, for ignorance on this subject is the source of in- 
ti es ape which occupies a space 1696 | calculable evil. Somebody ought to write a good book on 
imes larger than that filled by the water. Al- this important science, and fully illustrate its principles and 
though the quantity of latent heat contained in a! gy od you run into debt, and ssenme the payment 
ce rd of green wood is not increased by S€ason- of annual interest on money, or other dead matter, which 
ing, and hence the latter can evolve no more ¢an not ee one particle to its own weight, nor one cent to 
sensible heat than y “an % : | itsown value, Interest is a contrivance of the Devil, by 
a ‘ood han the former 3 still, ve burning | which he enables one man to retake from another all that 
green wood, or wet wood, it is almost impossible | he gives, and something more. Disguise the truth as best 
to avoid the loss of one-fourth of the heat gene- | youcan, still itis a fact that, that something which Human- 


rated, in combination with water, in steam and | \t¥ fives more than it receives, is a consuming uleer on its 


‘ M . | body and its soul. 
vapor. Most of the heat rendered latent in these | If you believe that you are not a brute—that you should 
gaseous bodies passes up chimney, where thev cherish some hope of Heaven, some fear of a just God—then 
are condensed a ate hei ~ read your Bible, and believe it when it tells you that, ‘‘ it 
; ensed, and give out their heat to warm js easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle, 
ae doors. | than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven.” __ 
e are anxious to give the ientific| The devil invented Usury—the getting from Humanity 
reader a cl id f ie ‘ath m4, unscientific something for nothing—to entrap immortal, accountable 
er a clear idea of this subject, for it is really beings in the snares and perils of ‘laying up treasures on 
one of great practical importance. Look at it, | earth, where moth doth corrupt, and thieves break through 
then, in this li -¥ : * 7: RE and steal ;” and in the erimes incident to that “love of 
pn his _ ny have divided your 100) inoney,” which is ‘the root of ail evil.” 

. | green oak, veech, or maple wood, into 65) Christians are fast becoming idolat rs. They build unto 
Ibs. of dry combustible matter, and 35 Ibs of cold | themselves idols of brick and mort ,, or other dirt, and com- 
water. [Every pounc ic Ww . ano. | Pe! their pastors like themselve;, to fall down and worship 

. y | vind of this water YOu €VAaPO- | them. We have waited 30 years to see people begin to lay 
rate in green wood, and throw the heat away by | up treasures in heayen. 








the consumption ofa part of your 65 lbs. of fuel, There is no liberty of the Press in America ; because the 


and the es : most honest men in the community are but a little less dis- 
. ms =r the heat evolved by the balance of j, ,nest than the greatest rogues. 
your fuel to warm your room. How many| Man’s rank injustice to his fellow man forbids our writing 
ounces of perfectly dry wood are required to|and publishing truths of vital moment to Some. ~~ 
nGnor rater i ‘ | ought to be proclaimed on every house top. We shall in- 
cravsiorm a pound of water into steam, we CAN | dite for volume vin of the Farmer as y as we dare, and 
not at this moment say ; nor can we determine | not destroy the circulation of the paper. Our Laconics will 
what portion of the heat taken up by steam in cost us some subscribers, which the friends of Justice, and 
the combustion of green wood is again evolved oe nublisher. ustry should take some pains tomake good to 
by condensing in the room where the fire is| Never give Labor ninety cents and take a dollar back, till 
made. We believe, however, that the usual loss| ¥°U see dimes growing spontaneously out ofthe earth. 
oat a 1 hird of all th A man that is able to work, and unwilling to produce in 
is about equal to one-t urd OF @ the heat con- some form, a full, and fair equivalent fair what he consumes, 
tained in 65 Ibs. of kiln-dried wood ; and that the | from the cradle to the grave, should be driven out of civi!- 
gain in seasoning wood under cover is at least on og and made to dwell in the wilderness with wild 
25 per cent. ; If all producers will only keep their own, or exact a per- 


Winter isa good time to cut, and get upa ' fect equivalent for the sweat of their faces in the toil of oth- 
. . ; . | ers, all non-producers will be compelled to earn all that they 
year’s stock of firewood. Farmers at this sea-| acguire, and all that they consume, But Humanity cor 


son have less other work to perform, and wood into the world naked, hungry, ant honosinas.. It ae net 
i j , ; keep what it has not. 4t is at the mercy of Capital ; an 
a, loaded and drawn ar there is good | Capital has hitherto been in the service of the Evil One.— 
reson | than in summer. But remember one | Hence, the wrongs and sufferings of poor Humanity. 


thing : 


on’t attempt to warm all creation, by| Humanity gives being to all the capital in the world ; but 
working hard to chop and haul fire-wood. and at. ber offspring, falling into the hands of heartless strangers, is 
the s 1 time leave vour dwelling a glo | Mads toact the partof an infamous parracide, More suffer, 
sng —ecbeng Pott be pagar aire. Somfing tag that however, from their own Vices and follies than from the 
the cold wind wil) rush in on all sides. By all wrongs of ober. . ; ei A ataliad i 
; , se 2 ++! ‘The elevation of fallen man in morals, in knowledge, anc 
means make i al house comfortable. Bank it| in physical comfort is the work oftime. Agrarianism, and 
up, and have all its walls tight, and good non- 4); ideas of a divisicn of property, are at best mere quaek 
conductors of heat. While taking good care of rosadties, coloatased t ao infinite harm rather ~e red. 
se i : The ople of Monroe county pay some , a 
those in-doors that can éfa/k, and tell their wants, ema ote cane of the post. Thewsnneal consumption 
never forget the dumb brutes in your barn-yard of one half of that sum woald carry into effect the benevo- 
and stables. ‘The merciful man is merciful to lent intentions of the law better than is now done. 
his beast.” | All men are so deeply engrossed in attending to their own 
— cmaatahe | personal pa, that few, 7, eae, have time duly hag bard 
‘ y : 29 +. q matters of public interest. ese must continue r 
' INpusTiey, eoraomy and perseverance’ is &/,, iong as Sidionn, and the littie honors and emoluments 
good motto for young men. of office reign supreme in the human breast. 
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Letter from Seneca County. 


Dr. Lex:—I have heard two of your subscri- 
bers speak in high commendation of your criticism 
on Dr. Ropcers’ agricultural school book. It is 
a blessed thing that something can stir up farmers 
toa state of mental activity. Had Dr. Ropcers 
published a better book, it might have fallen still- 
born from the press; but the moment the farmers 
are told that a part of his compilation is made 
from ‘‘authers who wrote before analytical chem- 
istry was born,” they become alive to the prof- 
fered indignity. Hence Dr. R. carries off the 
palm for having done more to jostle our farmers 
into a living sense of the dignity of their calling, 
than a hundred Liebigs or Johnstons could 
have done. 

Out of the thousands of adult farmers who deal 
in our village, I believe I got, last year, 44 sub- 
scribers to the Genesee Farmer. If | was asked 
to give the reason why so few farmers read, I 
should reply that mental industry seems to be 
rare among them, in proportion as physical indus- 
try predominates. ‘The cause is obvious: their 
early physical training is perfect, while their 
early mental instruction has too often been bar- 
barous in the extreme. A district schoo] teacher 
is hired to teach farmers sons, not for his ability 
to instruct, but for the low wages he consents to 
receive. - Before the boy can half spell, he com- 
mences reading. He is immediately taught 
enough of arithmetic to add a column of figures, 
divide, and subtract, when his school education 
is finished. I am proud to say that there are 
hundreds of farmers sons who, impelled by the 
affatus within them, subsequently overcome the 
deficiencies of their wretched school learning, 
by patient study. Such men are the subscribers 
to agricultural papers—they are the few who 
feel, with the poet, that 

‘Ignorance is sin'’—not bliss. 

{ notice that our friend Barrenam, of the Ohio 
Cultivator, plows his little 10 acre farm 16 inches 
deep. Such practice ought to immortalize an 
editor of an agricultural paper. He is right in 
calling his a npe farm ; with such a subsoil as 
is common in Western N. Y. and Ohio, a farm 
should not be estimated by its surface only.— 
With a like subsoil New England would hardly 
have been as manufacturing as she now is. I well 
remember with what reluctance the New-Eng- 

, landers were compelled, by embargo, non-inter- 
course, and war, to abandon the Ocean and go to 
manufacturing. As often as I travel over our all 
alluvial Seneca, I am struck with the idea of the 
amount of labor which has been expended in 
clearing and fencing the land, then so little ad- 
vantage taken by the farmer of so great an outiay 
—fences rotting around fields scarcely tilled.— 
I instinctively ask the farmer the cause of this 
waste of capital. His reply is, generally, ‘‘ My 
sons and daughters have gone west, and | can’t 


afford to hire help.” Such is life among farmers 
living on the finest soil ever warmed by the 
sun’s rays. The young of both sexes foolishly 
give up such a birth-right, for a bare-foot exist- 
ence in the western wilderness—amid privation, 
and toil, and sickness—where pork is the great- 
est luxury, and a log-house raising the most exci- 
ting recreation. It has been said that it is much 
easier for man to retrogade to barbarism, than to 
progress in civilization. Do we need further 
proofs of the fact? S. W. 
Waterloo, December, 1846. 





Buckwheat, 


Is the grain of the Polygonim fagopyrum, and 
and is said to be a native of Persia. It is usually 
sown on poor land, although, like other cultiva- 
ted plants, it does best on a good soil with good 
culture. Its blossoms yield considerable food 
for bees, although the honey thus obtained is in- 
ferior to that made from clover. Buckwheat 
meal or flour is much used in some sections of 
the United States for making griddle cakes. The 
seeds of this plant contain 50 per cent. of starch, 
and 13 per cent. of earthy matter. It is often 
sown and the crop plowed in, to fertilize poor 
land. From one to two bushels of seed are put 
on an acre. 

Figure a represents the Polygonum fagopyrum 
—b the Polygonum tartaricum. 





Yankee Enrerrrize.—The Traveller says 
a New Hampshire man was in Boston the other 
day with a few stockings for sale—only five hun- 
dred dozen pairs—being about halfof his fall 








supply. Itseems this gentleman is concerned 
in a cotton yarn factory, in a small town in the 
interior of New Hampshire. The yarn is sent 
out toall the farmer’s families far and near, 
and wrought into stockings, and the farm 
ers wives and childrenare paid for their labor in 
part or entirely with goods from the store, and 
the stockings are then brought by the hundred 
dozen to our city for sale. This is but one speci- 
men out of a thousand of the versatility of 
Yankee traders. 
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‘The Farmer. ---His Position, Responsibilities, 


and Duties. 


NUMBER FIVE. 
Tue JJistrict School System is one of the dis- 
tinguishing features of the New World. Its 
adaptation and fitness for the country, and the 
almost imperative necessity in view of our polit- 
ical institutions and their perpetuity, renders ev- 
ery thing connected with it of decided interest 
and importance. It is said that the Ancient 
Egyptians inscribed on their Libraries “‘ Reme- 
dies for the diseases of the Soul ;” and so might 
we write over the door posts of our School Hous- 
es, remedies for, and preventives of, diseases in 
the body politic, and promoters of the morality, 
ood order, and safety of society. 
orkers, we may justly feel pround of our edu- 
cational advantages—and, as patriots and philan- 
thropists, we are bound to cherish and labor to 
improve and elevate them. 

Education is one of those indefinite terms 
which admit of almost any latitude. In its real 
and true signification, it is a progressive and nev- 
er-ending work. The whole life-time of man is 
but a movement onward, and it is perhaps safest 
to believe the elevated and beautiful idea that 
throughout all eternity, man will continue to in- 
crease in knowledge and advance in wisdom.— 
But it is not in this broad view that I now pro- 
pose to regard the term Education. I will define 
it for present porposes, as a disciplinary process, 
fitting the mind for the business of life; not only 
the accumulation of knowledge and intelligence, 
‘but the acquisition of habits of order, industry 
and economy, in proportion for the active duties 
and responsibilities of life. This work belongs 
to the school-room ; there the boy is to be pre- 
pared for man-hood. In process of time nature 
will develope the full capacity of the physical 
System, but the mind is not made of the same 
material, and cannot alone come to its full 
strength and capacity. Its food and nourishment 
is made of different matter than that which feeds 
and invigorates the body; it must have the aid 
of other minds—must have facts and figures, ar- 
bitrary rules, and distinct principles, and obtain 
them not by instinct, but by hard study, severe 
thinking, and the rigid application of the mental 
faculties. 

The school book, the school house, and the 
school master, are these important requisites in 
training the mind and in bringing out its power 
and energy. Mind, like the body, is the work 
of the great Architect, it is the gift of God, and 
may and does exist in all its glory and majesty, 
in the poor man as in the rich ; it knows no dis- 
tinction, only in its means of development, and in 
its educational polish. ‘Then how glorious to edu- 
cate all the people—how high and solemn the duty 
to give to all the advantages of mental culture. 





As New! 


FARMER. JAN. 
The district school belongs, emphatically to 
the masses; they are the people’s schools; they 
know no caste, nor re ize no distinction, but 
broadly unfold their beautiful panoply and cover 
all alike, and say without respect to person, or 
condition, ‘come and partake of my benefits.” 
God has given thee Mind; ours isthe duty to unfold 
the power, and prepare for systematic and useful 
action this richest and mightiest of God’s gifis. 


It is the highest glory and proudest boast of 
the Empire State, that she has thus provided a 
system for the education of her children. Right- 
ly does she judge, and wisely act, when she 
thus provides for the safety of herself and the el- 
evation of her people. And have the Farmers 
no interest in this matter? Yes, they have, 
most of all; for they are more numerous than 
all other classes. The district school is truly, 
almost exclusively their own; it is to most of 
them their only school, and it behooves them to 
look well to these seminaries, so peculiarly their 
own. ‘Their childen, nine out of ten, if not 
‘ninety-nine out of every hundred, will be educa- 
ted in them, for they have no where else to go. 
Then let the district school be elevated, improved, 
and made what it should and may be. And as 
| one improvement, almost indispensably necessa- 
_ry tothe farmers, there should be, and must be, 
a department devoted to Agriculture. 1 candis 
lcover no reason why it should not form a regu- 
‘lar branch of Common School Education—nor 








| why every College and Academy in the State, 


| should not have their professorship department, 


devoted to Agriculture, as a distinct branch of 
study and education. Is there any thing in the 
subject which precludes this? Is there any dif- 
ficulty in reducing to a regular science, and of 
so arranging and classifying its different branch- 
es, as to permit it being made a part of the edu- 
cational process of the young? I think not; 
but on the contrary, Agriculture is a science, 
possessing, in all its ramifications, distinctive 
features—is governed by fixed facts and unerring 
principles—which the young farmer should 
learn, by study and close application of his men- 
tal faculties. ‘They should be engraven on his 
mind, when it is young and plastic, and capable 
of receiving and retaining impressions, and this 
subject may, I imagine, be introduced into every 
district school in the State, without any detri- 
ment to the branches now taught in those schools, 
and without interfering with the regular course 
of common school education. 

Much reflection has satisfied my own mind of 
the great importance of the subject. I regard 
it as an essential step towards the elevation of the 
farming interests—a necessary ingredient in lift- 
ing up to their real position the farmers of this 
country. The State has been beneficent in her 
school funds ; but the farmer has not as yet had 
his full share of the benefits accruing from them. 





He has been content to look on listlessly, and let 











other classes reap the harvest which his own in- 
dustry had provided. Let him now arise from 
his lethargy, and begin to cast about, and see if 
there be no place where hissons can go and learn 
to become farmers, as well as Doctors, Lawyers, 
and Divines. It seems to me that the farmers 
have a right to use a portion of the money which 
belongs to them, to advance their own calling; 
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Mr Eprror—Many are the ways which peo- 
ple adopt to preserve hams for future use. | 
have a receipe for curing hams, which I have 
used with good success for many years, and think 
it as asany other l eversaw. The recipe 
is as follows, viz:—For 100 lbs of meat I use 8 








not, indeed, to tear down or prejudice others, 
but to elevate their own business to the dignity 
of a science, to be taught and learned in the 
schools of the state. 





First of all we want Agricultura] Schoo) Books, 


gallons of water, 16 lbs. of salt, 4 lb. of salt pe. 
ter, and 3 gallon molasses, and so on in propor. 
tion to the quantity of meat you may have to 
prepare. ‘These ingredients are put into a ket- 
tle, and hung over the fire until it becomes scal- 


and agricultural teachers, or persons qualified to| ding hot; then taken off and set away to cool.— 
teach Agriculture. The very initiatory step,) When I pack my hams down I use a little salt, 
then, is to find men to prepare books adapted to | for fear the brine would not be salt enough to 
the instruction of children, and then to find com-/ keep them in hot weather. The hams should re- 
petent teachers who can use them. 1! would! main in brine about 12 weeks; then taken out, 
then reverse the usual rule—begin atthe top and | washed clean, and hung up in the smoke house. 
work down. Begin by establishing and endow-! ‘The smoke house should not be perfectly tight ; 
ing an Agricultural School, or schools, by the | jt should be freely ventilated. Some prefer brick 








Legislature of the State; and with that, or them, | 
as a nucleus, 1 would begin the work of making’ 
agriculture a regular science—a branch of edu-| 
cation for the older scholars in every school dis-| 
trict, just as much as arithmetic is now. The | 
thing is in the highest degree practicable. It 
may and should be begun at the present session 
of the Legislature. That body should be called 
upon and forced to appropriate a portion of the 
Literature or other fund, for this purpose ; and 
then ere five years shall pass away, the great 
work will have been accomplished. To me it 
appears plain and clear, and | ask the Farmers of 
the State to come up to the work and insist on 
their rights—demand for their children Agricul- 
tural Schools, aided by a fair portion of the liter- 
ature fund—insist that Dantet Lee and his 
School, or those of a similar character, be sus- 
tained by the funds of the State, as well as Ge- 
neva College. Stand up for your rights, and 
you will obtain them, but never until you do, 
In my next I shall enter more into detail. 
D. A. Ocpen. 
Penn Yan, Dec., 1846. 


Castration of Animals. 


Mr. Eprror:—I have read one or two arti- 
cles in your paper on the castration of animals. 
I have tried almost all ways, but never became 
satisfied, until recently by cold water. My 
course now is to take pure cold water, and, for 
convenience, put it in a pitcher or coffee pot, 
and, after the operation is performed, pour in 
enough to cleanse the wound, and the work is 
done. ‘The wound heals readily, and it causes 
the animal no pain. I have tried the above for 
two years past, and have had no trouble. 

If you think the above recipe is worth pub- 
lishing in the Farmer, insert it ; if not there will 
be no harm done. Wm. B. Waupron. 





houses for smoking hams, and some wood. |, 
for one, prefer wood, for this reason; in wood 
smoke houses the hams do not sweat, which by 
so doing injures their flavor. Hams should te 
smoked about three weeks, and those intended 
for summer use, | encase in smal! cotton sacks, 
which afterwards are thoroughly whitewashed 
and hung in some coo] place. 

This way of preserving hams will keep them 
good through the summer. If others should 
have a better mode, by which hams can be kept 
sweet and good, I wish they would make it known 
through the pages of the Genesee Farmer, and 
oblige your friend and brother farmer. 

Dec. 4, 1846. W. S. T. 





Burrer.—The Elmira Republican contains 
the following boastful account of butter making 


in Chemung county. Everybody in every town 
in the State is challenged to produce a case of 
equal success : 


Mr. Joux Howsert, of the town of Chemung in this 
county, manufactured on his own farm in the year 1545, 
7140 pounds of butter. which brought him in market, at 21 
cts, per pound, the comfortable sum of $1499,40. In addi- 
tion to this a tenant on the same farm made in the same 
year 2520 pounds, which was sold in market at 19 cts. per 
pound, making in all $1978,20 for butter im one year. 

During the present year, 1846, he has made 7227 pounds 
and sold the same at 20 cts., amounting to $1445.40. H's 
tenant on the same farm has also made 1911 pounds which 
sold in market at 18 cts., amounting in all to $1789,38. 


Huce Ox.—The Buffalo Courier, of a recent 
date, says : 

Yesterday there passed through our city the largest and 
most perfect Ox ever produced in Western New York. He 
was raised by Mr. Hiram Cootzy, of Attica, and sold to 
Joux Crark, of Toronto, for two hundred and fifty dollars. 
He was a grade from Remseer’s celebrated stock, and about 
one-fourth Durham—six years old, and measured nine feet 
and nine inches round the girth. His weight was not as- 
certained, as he arrived here just in time to take the cars 
for the Falls, but it is estimated to be in the neighborhood 
of 3000 Ibs. Ifthe John Bulls of Toronto ever tasted more 





East Leon, Cat. Co., 1846. 


sumptuous roast beef at’ 1 7 
are much mistaken, at ‘ome, than this ox will make, we 
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Spanish Merino Sheep. 


On the preceding page we give a Plate rep- 
resenting several Spanish Merino Sheep, from 
the flock of Mr. R. J. Jones, of Cornwall, Vt. 
As this breed of sheep is fast coming into favor 
in Western New York, and other sections where 
the Farmer circulates, we presume that our nu- 
merous readers will be gratified with the accurate 
and life-like portraits here given. During the 
past season quite a number of sheep have been 
purchased of Mr. Jones, and brought into this 
section. Gen. Harmon, of Wheatland, has sev- 
eral fine bucks and lambs of the same stock. 


The following extract of a letter from Mr- 
Jones contains definite information relative to 
his flock of Merinos: 


«« My flock of Merino Sheep, about 125 in number, origi- 
nated from the importations of Messrs. Jarvis, HUMPHREY, 
and Livineston. For size and symmetry, and quantity and 
quality of fleeces—the four cardinal points of a sheep—I 
have seen no sheep superior tothem. My yearlings aver- 
aged 6 Ibs. and 1 oz., per head, of washed wool ; the en- 
tire flock 4 pounds. ‘The wool is worth now (September) 
35 cts. per lb. 

The Buck represented in the accompanying engraving is 
three years old. He was shorn the Ist of June, 1846; weight 
of fleece 11 Ibs. 4 oz.—the 
The Ewes received the first premium et the Addison Co. 
(Vt.) Fair, in October, 1845—and a Diploma at the Fair of 
the American Institute, the same month and year. They 


were purchased of S. W. Jewrit, and are, in every re- een’ 


spect, very superior animals. 

In selecting my flock of Merinos (during the past four 
years,) I have seen nearly every flock of note in seven 
States, and have never purchased without having en en- 
tire selection—sometimes paying $25 per head for ewes.— 
If I have not good sheep, it is for want of judgment in 
selecting. 

This , of sheep are fast taking the precedence of all 
others—combining the greatest number of good qualities, 
and being well adapted to this climate. It is very impor- 
tant that farmers should learn to judge correctly of sheep, 
if they are desirous to make improvements. Here is the 
difficulty : Not being judges of sheep, people buy miserable 
animals—and then, being disappointed, condemn the whole 
race. I once found a man who would not buy a Merino 
Buck, because he had previously purchased a miserable 
Berkshire hog ! 

I send enclosed a few samples of wool—three of them 
from my stock bucks. They are not remarkably fine, but 
of good quality for sheep that will shear 10 or 11 lbs, of 
washed wool.’ 


The samples of wool alluded to by Mr. J. are 
of superior quality. They can be seen at the 
office of this paper. For history of the Spanish 
Merinos, &c., see ‘ Morrell’s American Shep- 
herd,” page 60. M. 





Rocuester Fuiour.—The flour sent East 
from Rochester the past season amounted to 
540,238 bbls. The receipts of wheat by the 
two canals amounted to 1,504,546 bushels.— 
There are in Rochester 18 flouring mills, with 
#2 run of stone. Next year two mills with 18 
run of stone are to be added. 





Fiovurine 1x St. Lovis.—There are 14 steam 
flouring mills in St. Louis, which turn out 2000 
bbls. flour daily—consuming 10,000 bushels of 
wheat every 24 hours, at a cost of $6,000. 


wth of 11 months and 10 days. | 


To Correspondents, 


DurinG the past month Communications have been re 
ceived from 8. Williams, D, A. Ogden, Lewis F. Allen, H. 
if Norton, J. W. Bissell, Alpheus Baldwin, W. J. Phelps 
E. 8. Bartholomew, W. 8. T., Student, David Bell, A. G. 
| Melvin, James L. Ingalsbe, Hosea Straight, Monroe Co. 
| Ag. Society, N. Y. State Ag. Society. 
Several excellent articles from correspondents are neces- 
| sarily deferred. We are much obliged for the favors of our 
| friends, and will give each a hearing—or answer their in- 
| quirles—as soon as convenient, 


| Bocks, &e., have been received as follows 

‘ Experimental Researches on the Food of Animals, and 
| the Fattening of Cattle ; with remarks on the Food of Man 
| Based upon the experiments undertaken by order of the 
| British Government. By Robert Dundas Thomson, M. D.., 
| Lecturer on Practical Chemistry, University of Glasgow.’ 
For sale by 8S. Hamittron, Bookseller, Rochester. 

“Six Lectures on the Uses of the Lungs; and causes, 
prevention and cure of Consumption, Asthma, and Dis- 
eases of the Heart; and on the mode of preserving male 
| and female health to an hundred a. By Samuel She!- 
don Fiteh, A. M., M. D.” Hall Colby, Agent for Western 
New York, For sale at the Bookstores in Rochester. 

‘* Prince’s Manual of Roses. By William Robert Prince.’’ 
[See notice of this work in our Horticultural Department. | 

‘The Apiarian’s Guide—being a Practical Treatise on 
| the Culture and Management of Bees. By William R. 





| Kelsey.” 

| “Charter and By-Laws of the American Agricultural As- 
sociation. Adopted October, 1846.” 

“ Transactions of the American Agricultura! Association. 


“The Rural Register and Almanac for 1847. _Philade!- 
phia—Lea & Blanchard.” For sale by 8. Hamilton, State- 
street Book-store, Rochester. 

** The Ready Reckoner ; for Ship Builders, Boat Build 
ers, and Lumber Merchants. By J. M. Scribner, A. M.”"— 

| Published and for sale by Fis & Co., Exchange-street 
| Bookstore, Rochester. 

‘An Address delivered before the Onondaga Co. Ag. So- 
ciety, at their Annual Fair, Oct. 2, 1846. By Samuel B. 
| Woolworth, A. M., Principal of the Cortland Academy.” 
[See notice on page 11 of this paper.] 

** Dealings with the firm of Dombey & Son, Wholesale 
and Retail and for Exportation ; by Charles Dickens (Boz. ) 
With illustrations by H. K. Browne. No.1. To be com- 

leted in 20 Nos. at 8 cents each.” Published by Lea & 
lanchard, Philadelphia. 
| ‘*Norman’s Southern Agricultural Almanac for 1947 
edited by Thomas Affleck, Esq.”” Published by M. B. Nor- 
jman, New-Orleans. 


Such of the above mentioned works as are not elsewhere 

noticed in this number, will receive proper attention here- 

| after. They were received too late for examination previ- 
| ous to the publication of this months paper. M. 





Our New Volume. 


THe reader will perceive that we have made some im- 
provement in the appearance of the Farmer. The paper 
upon which it is printed is superior to that heretofore used. 
and we intend that its mechanical execution shall be second 
to no other publication in Western New York. The 
Farmer will hereafter be printed upon a Steam Power Press. 
and in the best style of the art. In future, the paper wil! 
be issued and mailed with more promptness and attention. 
In a word, as the patronage of the Farmer is fast increasing, 
we shall avail ourselves of every facility within our reach 
to furnish its subscribers a handsome and correct journal, 
in proper season, and thus endeavor to give entire satisfac- 
tion to all its friends and patrons. ™. 
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Monroe County Agrieultural Society. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Monroe Coun- 
ty Agricultural Society, held at the Rochester 
Seed Store, Dec. 8th, the following named gen- 
tlemen were elected officers for 1847, viz : 


President—SAMUEL MILLER, of Penfield. 

Vice Presidents—Grorce C. Lavra, of Greece, Rom- 
axta Hart, of Brighton, Joun Rowe, of Riga. 

Treasurer—James P. Fooe, of Rochester. 

Recording Secretary—James H. Warts, of Rochester. 

Corresponding Secretary--Josian W. BissEtx, Rochester. 

TOWN COMMITTEES. 

Gates—Wm. Buell, M. Garrett, Wm. Otis. 

Wheatland—W m. Garbutt, J. Biackmer, Elisha Harmon. 

Chii—W*m. Pixley, Jacob Strawn, J. K. Balentine. 

Riga—Alfred Fitch, Dennis Church, Charles Tenny. 

Ogden—Jesse Harroun, Marcus Adams, Oliver Harroun. 

Sweden—Robert Staples, Asa Rowe, F. P. Root. 

Clarkson—Adin Manley, F. McBean, Lemuel Clark. 

Parma—C. A. Knox, R. Atchinson, J. M. Webster. 

Greece—L. B. Lvngworthy, R. H. Brown, J. 8. Stone. 

Brighton—S. P. Gould, N. Hayward, C, F. Crosman, 

Henrietta—Elihu Kirby, Wells Springer, S. Leggett. 

Rush—H. B. Hart, N. C. Dayton, Thomas Wright. 

Mendon—N. N. Treat. T. Wilcox, John Sargeant. 

Pitisford—L. P. Whitbeck, L. Bushnell, M. Hopkins. 

Pig Byivester Tracy, L. Ross, H. Fellows. 

Perrinton—Gideon Ramsdell, John Ayrault, Z. Burr. 

Webster—J. W. Kennedy, O. Reynolds, B. Woodhull.. 

Trondequoit—H. N. Langworthy, C. K. Hobbie, J. Me- 
Gonegal. ; 

Rochester—Wm. Pitkin, Ep. Moore. P. Barry, A. Saw- 
yer, James M. Whitney, James P. Fogg, Lemuel Thomp- 
son, John Rapalje, D. D. T. Moore. 

The Treasurer made the following report 
1846—December 4.—Amount of cash on hand, November 

8, 1845, $68 31 
Amount received from members, 

“ae “a 


ae 


December 4—Paid receipts, Number 157 te 212, 
NE, 5 on lnc cic serge trapcunctts Wee basen 
Paid for Books for Premiums, and expenses of the 

Society, 
Paid for Dr. Lee’s Lectures, 
Cash on hand, 


¢ 
JAMES P, FOGG, Treasurer. 

On motion of J. W. Bisset, : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be tendered to 
Mr. J. P. Foae, for the efficient manner in which he has dis- 
charged the duties of Treasurer the past year, 

On motion of James P. Fogg, it was voted that the 
thanks of the Society be tendered to those members who 
had contributed to the funds of the Society the amounts oj 
their several premiums at the last Fair, viz; to Wm. Ger- 
butt, of Wheatland, $7; Wm. Buell, Gates, $7; Romanta 
Hart, Brighton, $6; James Hart, Irondequoit, $3; Joseph 
Fairley, lrondequoit, $2; John Ayrault, Perrinton, $16 ; 
Geo. C. Latta, Greece, $2; Allen Frost, Brighton, $1; R. 
Harmon, Jr., Wheatland, $5; Pardon D. Wright, Roches- 
ter, $4: H. Hooker, yore $2; C. F. Crosman, Bright- 
ton, 33; N. Hayward, Brighton, $2. 

Firtp Crors.—The Society cannot but regret that in 
the county that produces one tenth part of all the wheat 
grown in the State of New York, there should be no appli- 
cant for any of the premiums offered on Field Crops, when 
it is within the knowledge of many members of the Socie- 
ty, that several crops were made in this county, by mem- 
bers of this Society, particularly of wheat and corn, proba- 
bly second to none in the State, but from neglect of meas- 
uring and certifying, they were excluded from entering for 

miums, It isto be hoped that the farmers in this coun- 

ty will not in future be deterred from entering their Field 

Crops, on account of the trouble to which the necessary 

lations of the State Society, to prevent imposition, may 
subject them. 

Rerorts oF THE Commirrees on Farus.—The Com- 
mittee for the East side of Genesee River, award as follows: 





To Rufus Beckwith, of Henrietta, the first premium of $4 
and Colman’s Reports. To Zera Burr, of Perrinton, the 
second premium, $3 and 1 Vol. of Transactions. To John 
McGonegal, of Lrondequoit, the third premium, $2 and 
Washington's Letters. To L. Beckwith, of Henri- 
etta, the fourth premium, $1 and 2 Vols. Genesee Farmer. 

The following communication was read from Wm. Gar- 
nuTT, Esqy., of Wheatland, Chairman of the Committee on 
Farms for the west side of Genesee River. 

Tue Commirree on Farms, for the West Side of the 
River, would respectfully 

REPORT, 

That they commenced their pleasing task on the last o 
June, and in three days took a hasty view of the various 
towns; but the unusual forwardness of the season render- 
ed the farmers all so busy that they had not leisure to at- 
tend on the committee, so that they concluded to postpone 
further operations until the last of September. Put una- 
voidable circumstances prevented their meeting; yct from 
what they saw, they would respectfully state that, the gen- 
eral aspect of the County was delightful. Crops in gener- 
al, (with the exception of corn, which in many instances 
was much injured by the worms,) bid fair to yield a bounti- 
ful return to the husbandman for his toil. And we cannot 
refrain from congratulating our Farmers on their happy lot, 
blessed with a healthful climate, and a productive soil, con- 
venient to market, and accessible to all the rational enjoy- 
ments of social life; and when blessed with health, if not 
independent and happy, the fault is their own. 

The extensive fields of wheat were splendid, and in most 
sections a spirit of improvement was evinced; aad the ma- 
ny well cultivated farms wkich we visited convinced us 
that the farmers of Monroe were not last in agricultural im- 
provements, 

But when we look at the statistics of the County, and see 
that the average wheat crop is only 193 bushels per acre, 
corn 30, barley 19, oats 32, rye 10, potatoes 110, and other 
roots only 180 bushels per acre, and then examine the re- 
ports of the Committees on Field Crops, we cannot avoid 
being forcibly impressed with the great difference in amount 
per acre, on the average crop, and the select pieces. And it 
speaks in language not to be contradicted, that farmers are 
deficient in their general culture, and that it is susceptible 
of great improvement. 

© point outthe numerous means within the reach of the 
farmer to enrich the soil, and enhance the value of their la- 
bor, or to state all the defects in the general cultivation, 
would much exceed the bounds of this report. Yet they 
will state what ap to them to be the most prominent 
ones, and Ict the farmers test them for themselves. 

We would earnestly recommend toevery farmer to keep 
an agricultural journal, and enter down all the principal o 
erations on the farm and keep an exact account of debt 
and credit,so that they can know each year the exact 
amount of their profit and loss. 

And we feel confident that we cannot too strongly solicit 
their earnest attention to agricultural reading, and annual 
exhibits—knowing that they are powerfui prompters to ac- 
tive industry, and the most efficient means of acquiring ag- 
ricultural knowledge. 

Plaster and barn-yard manure are within the means of eve- 
ry farmer, but not sufficiently valued as fertilizers of the soil. 

With but few exceptions, there is too much ground culti- 
vated for the labor to perform it. Jf one fourth, (and in 
many instances one third,) less ground was cultivated by 
the same amount of labor that is now done on the whole, 
there would be equally as much produce raised, and more 
profit realized. 

Plowing is generally done in too much of a hurry, too 
shallow, and too wide a furrow slice, for a thorough culfti- 
vation; and the value of the harrow is not sufficiently real- 
ized. The more frequently that the surface of cultivated 
ground can be pulverised the better, and especially in dry 
weather. And the use of the roller in pulverizing is too 
much neglected. 

Pastures are generally cut too close. A bare pasture im- 
proves not the soil, nor fattens the animals, nor makes the 
owner rich. 

On the most difficult ‘me of their duty, viz: that of 
awarding the premiums, they would respectfully state that, 
from the limited means they had of judging, it was impos- 
sible for them to select three from amongst the many well 
cultivated farms which they examined, that they could say 
had the decided preference over the others, without the fear 
of doing great injustice to many. 





1847. 
New York State Agricultural Society. 


Ar the regular Monthly Meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, held at their 


rooms in Albany, on the 10th day of December, 1846, 

the following business was transacted : 

Present—Messts. Sherwood, Vail, Prentice, Tueker and 
M'Intyre. 

The minutes of the last meeting being read, 
proved. The following resolutions were passed 

On motion of Mr. Vat, of Rensselaer, 


were ap- 


Resolved, That the Committee on loaning the sur;!us 


funds of the Society, appointed at the last meeting, (hav- 
ing reported in part,) be continued with same power. 

On motion of Mr. Tucker, of Albany. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be presented to 
Lewis F. Avien, Esq., for a copy of his ‘‘ American 
Herd Book,”’ presented to the Society 

The Committee then took up the Farming Committees 
on awards atthe Annual Meeting in January next, and 
made the following appointments: 

On Farms—Dr. J. P. Beckman, of Columbia County ; 
Anthony Van Bergen, Green; Wm. Fuller, Onondaga. 

E-xcperiments and Essays—A. B. Allen, New York; Prof. 
Emmons, Albany; Sandford Howard, Albany. 

Designs for Farm Dwellings—Geo. Geddes, Onondaga; 
Jno. M’Donald M'Intyre, Albany; Ebenezer Mack, Tomp- 
kins. 

Cheese Dairy—Benj. P. Johnson, Oneida; Thos. Hill- 
house, Albany ;Ira Hopkins, (ayuga. 

Butter Datry—Zacoc Pratt, Greene; Robert Dennison, 
Orange; E. W. Baseman, Cayuga. 

Selection of Fruits—L. F. Allen, Erie; V. A. Storms, 
New York; D. A. Thompson, Tompkins; J. C. Platt, Clin- 
ton: Prof. J. Jackson, Schenectada. 

Wheat, Barley, Rye and Oa.s—Daniel Lee, Rochester 
Squire M. Brown, Onondaga, John Wilkinson, Dutchess. 

Indian Corn, Corn Fodder and Peas—Asu Fish, Wash- 
inton; Benj. Enos, Madison; C. 8. Button, Wayre. 

Root Crops—Caleb N. Bement, Albany; Jno. C. 
er, Rensselaer; S. 6. Burchard, Madison. 

Hops, Flax, and Broom Corn—Sam'| Cheever, Sarato- 
ga; John Rankin, Canandaigua; Justus Harwood, Albany- 

Tobacco, Cabbage, Clover and Timothy—E. Marks, On- 
ondaga; G. V. Sacket, Cayuga; John Walsh, Albany. 

On motion of the President, 

Resolved, That Messrs. Prentice, Tucker and M’Intyre 
be a Committee to make all arrangements for the Annual 
Meeting of the Society in January. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society will be held in the 
eity of Albany, on Wednesday and T'hursday, the 20th and 
2ist days of January next, commencing at | o clock, A. 
M. Farmers and the public generally are invited to attend. 

An extra meeting of the Executive Committee will be 
held at the Rooms of the Society, on Tuesday, the 19th 
day of Januaty, at 10 o'clock A. M. 

The Committee then adjourned. 


Math- 


Wayne | Agricultural ‘Society. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Wayne Coanzy 
Agricultural Society, held at Thayer’s Hotel, in 
the village of Clyde, on the 9th inst., the follow- 
ing persons were chosen officers of said Society 


for the ensuing year : 

Pressdent—Revnen H. Fosver, of Lyons. 

Vice Presidents—Joseph Watson, Galen, Joel Hall, Ma- 
rion; James H. Ferris, Butler: Wm. P. Nottingham, Pal- 
myra; Henry Shaver, jr., Arcadia; Jededinh Wilder, Hu- 
ron; W. D. Cook, Sodus. 

E. N. Thomas, Rose, Recor ting Rerretary. 

J. J. Thomas, Macedon, Corresponding Secretary. 

H. G. Diekinson, Ly ns, Treasurer. y 

Executive Committee—Samuel E. Hudson. Palmyra, Tro- 
man Heminway, do.; Wm. R. Smith, Macedon. Aaron 
Griswold, Galen; A. G. Percey, Lyons; Elizur Flint, Rose. 

The Society adjourned to meet at Landon’s Hotel, in Ly- 
ons, on the second Wednesday in March next, at t0 o'clock 
A. M.—Clyde Eagle. 
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To Destroy Lice on Cattle. 


Mr. Eprror :—Having seen in the Genesee 
Farmer, Cultivator, and other publications, ma- 
ny remedies (such as sand, wood ashes, water 
from boiled potatoes, soft soap, pork pickle, 
&c.,) to destroy lice on cattle, I beg leave, as a 
subscriber to your valuable paper, to offer one 
of my own invention—and one which, from my 
personal observation, has proved more effectual 
than either or the whole of the above named 
remedies combined together. 

It is simply this: Make a wash with hot wa- 
iter and common clay, about as thick as common 
porridge, select a warm day, and wash the ani- 
;mals all over,—taking care to rub it into the 
hair weil with a woollen rag or cloth. 

losea Srraicur. 
Williamson, N. Y., Dec. 1846. 





Guide in Buying a Horse. 


A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer, con- 
jtrary to old maxims, undertakes to judge the 
‘character of a horse by outward appearances, 
‘and offers the following suggestions, as the re- 


jsult of his close observation and long experi- 
ence: 

If the color be light sorrel or chestnut, his feet, legs and 
face white, these are marks ef kindness. 

lf he is broad and full between the eyes, he may be de- 
pended on as a horse of good sense, and capable of being 
trained to any thing. 

As respects such horses, the more kindly you treat them, 
| the better you will be treated in return. Nor will a horse 
jof that description stand the whip if well fed. 

If you want a safe horse, avoid one that is dish-faced; he 
jmay be so far gentle as not to seare, but he will have too 

much go-ahead in him to be safe for every body. 

Ir you wanta fool, but a horse of great bottom, geta deep 
bay, with nota white hair about him; if his face is a little 
| dished, so much the worse. Let no man ride such a horse 
who is not an adept in riding—they are always tricky and 
unsafe. 

If you want a horse that will never give out, never buy 
a large overgrown one. A black horse cannot stand heat, 
| nora white one cold. 

If you want a gentle horse, get one with more or less 
white about him—the more the better. A spotted one is 
oreferable. Many suppose that the parti-colored horses be- 
onging to circuses, shows, &e., are selected for their oddi- 
ty. But the selection thus made is’on account of heir great 
docility and gentleness. 





Beer Maxine in Enoianp.—During the 
first six months of the present year duty was paid 
‘on 22,682,823 bushels of grain (mostly barley) 
for malting in England. he amount on which 
‘duty was paid last year during the same period 
'was 20,165,823 bushels, showing an increase of 
‘some 12 per cent. It seems almost incredible 
‘that over forty million bushels of grain should be 
annually malted in Fngland, mainly for making 
'beer ; while the official returns before us show 
that no less than 23,682,715 gallons of spirits 
are annually manufactured in the United King- 
dom. The revenue derived from the latter du- 
ring the last fiscal year was £5,749,794 ; orsome 
$25,000,000. 
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Western New York Agricultural School. 


Tuts Institution will be closed in Wheatland, 
during the month of January instant, and opened 
in a better location, and under more favorable 
auspices, near Mount Hope, in the vicinity of 
Rochester. In the study of Botany, Horticul- 
ture, Arboriculture, &c., pupils will have the ben- 
efit of Messrs. Ettwancer & Barry’s exten- 
sive collection of Foreign and Indigenous Plants, 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Gardens, &c.—| 
We shall have, what the School most needs, lar- 
ger and better buildings, a plenty of land for 
experiments, and the assistance of gentlemen of 
skill and large experience. 

To purchase chemicals for the Laboratory, 
and aid a little in diminishing the tax on the 
Principal for the high rent for the premises, the 
friends of Agricultural Science should contribute | 
$300 to the Tnstitution for the coming year. If 
we cannot place the School on a permanent besis | 
in that time, we shall abandon the enterprise.— 
Hitherto, we have neither asked for, nor received | 
a dollar from the public in any form. Had we| 
started, as they have in Dutchess and Orange} 
counties, by charging $200 a year, instead of| 
one half that sum, no public aid would be requir- | 
ed. But our object has not been to make money, | 
by founding an Institution for the exclusive ben-| 
efit of “the upper Ten Thousand.” It has been 
mainly, to place the great practical advantages 
of a good Laboratory for making analyses with- 
in the reach of yourg men of moderate means. 
To do this we must have some assistance. The} 





friends of the Institution in the city of Roches-| 
ter will give $150. Will not the wealthy Far- 
mers of Monroe county give as much more ? 

We shall keep a number of young men con- 
stantly at work analyzing the rocks, waters, soils, 
and all their products, of this and the adjoining 
counties. We hope to be able to send out into 
the community many competent teachers of Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry and Geology ; and ultimate- 
ly kindle the light of these modern sciences in 
every School House in Western New York.— 
Need we be ashamed to ask for a little aid in 
such a cause? Our sympathies are all with the 
humble school house, and its inmates. If our 
friends would give us their sympathies at their 
school meetings, and contribute a little of the 
needful, due credit will be given in the Farmer, | 
and the favor thankfully acknowledged. Every! 
town should have at least one chemist capable of 
making an accurate analyses of soils, marls, and | 
other fertilizers. We can supply the apparatus, | 
as well as the instruction for that purpose. Per- 
mit us to speak plainly on this subject. Instead 
of writing daily for a political journal, to defray 
the expenses of our agricultural researches, our 
time could be more usefully employed in ad- 
dressing associations of Farmers. 

Agricultural Chemistry is soon to become a 














distinct and most honorable profession in the 
community. There is no humbug in the laws of 
Nature; and whoever will diligently study 
them, will find much to instruct, delight, and im- 
prove him. The human mind is ever eager to 
gain additional knowledge. It will push its in- 
vestigations to the utmost limit of its ever ex- 
panding capacity. It is in the study of the 
works of the Creator that man’s natural desire 
for more, and brighter light, as his Intellect dis- 
covers clearer, and stronger evidences of the 
wisdom and goodness of its Maker, is to be ever 
gratified, without the possibility of attaining to 
the full comprehension of the Infinite. The true 
way to extinguish the grovelling passions, and 
sensual appetites that spring up so spontaneously 
in the compound natures of our children, is to 
furnish them with more agreeable, and exquisite 
pleasures, as well as those of a purer and more 
exalted character. 


Dr. Reyno.os’ Bee-Hive.—By reference to 
our advertising pages, the reader will find some 
information relative to a bee-hive invented and 
now offered to the public by Dr. O. Reynoups, 
of this county. We direct attention to Dr. R.’s 
advertisement for testimony of the value and util- 
ity of his hive. We shall cheerfully afford oth- 
er inventors the same mode of communicating 
with our numerous readers. M. 


Arp.es ror Enctanp.—Elihu Burritt, whose 
disinterested philanthropy is so widely known, 
now in England, is making the most diligent 


‘use of his observations in that country, and offer- 


ing such hints to his countrymen at home, as 
may beof the greatest utilityto them. He “ur- 
ges the people of Maine, an apple-growing 
state, to turn their attention to the shipment of 
apples to Great Britain. Apples, which in 
Maine, are permitted to rot on the ground, or 
made into cider, or fed to hogs, are worth $1 the 
bushel, in many of the British seaports.” He 
estimates the cost of sendingthem to England at 
twenty cents per bushel. 





Fioripa Oxrives.—The editor of the St. Au- 
gustine News has been presenfed with some fine 
fresh olives—the growth of that place. The 
soil and climate of that State are said to be well 
adapted to the cultivation of this fruit, which, be- 
sides being a delicious article of the table, is an 
important staple of commerce. 


AcKNOWLEDGMENTs.—Among other good things which 
have recently been presented us. we gratefully acknowl- 
edge the receipt of a jar of very excellent Apple Sauce, 
from Mrs. Jesse Harrovwn, of Ogden. It was -‘ done up” 
according to the fashion (in by-gone years, ) of our maternal 
ancestor, in boiled cider, &c.,—with the addition of a rich 
quince flavor. 

We are likewise indebted to Mrs. H. N. Lancworrny, 
of Iro uoit, for a jar of Tomato Pick ich, 
we verily believe, none can be so near the ne plus ultra of 
perfection, in all pickle-dom. Our thanks for your tasteful 
favors, ladies. M. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 





CONDUCTED BY P. BARRY. 








Tue experiment of devoting a few pages of this journal 
exclusively to matters pertaining to Horticulture, has now 
been sufficiently tested to satisfy us that it meets with very 
general approbation. ‘This much we expected. Every 
farmer who wishes to, live comfortably and pleasantly, 
ust cultivate a Garden and an Orchard. Fruits and Flow- 
rs enter largely into the stock of material that makes up 
complete, respectable, and happy home. Fortunately these 
matters are daily becoming more and more appreciated.— 
Inquiry is rife on all branches of the science and art of 
Gardening. The great bulk of our people are just awakea- 
g to a proper sense of its importance, and of their great 
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you consider the three best pears, early, middle, 
and late, suppose yourself confined to three 
trees?” It may be intersting to fruit growers to 
know how these experienced cultivators answer- 
ed this question, if it were only to indicate their 
peculiar tastes. Col. Wiper, who has fruited 
the past season over 200 varieties of Pears, an- 
swers Bartlett, Vicar of Winkfield and Beurre 
@’ Arremberg. 

Mr. Waker, chairman of the Horticultural 
Society’s Committee on fruits, he did not see, 
but learned that his opinion coincided with Mr. 
| WILDER. 
| Mr. Ors Jounson, of Lynn, answered Bart- 
\lett, Louise Boune de Jersey, and Beurre d’. 
Arremberg. 

Mr. R. Mannine, of the Salem Pomological 
Garden, answered—Bartlett, Beurre Rosc, and 
Winter Nelis. 
| Mr. Ives, of Salem, answered—Bartlett, Fon- 
|dante d’ Automne, and Winter Nelis. 
| Mr. Joun_ C. Lex, of Salem, prefers the 
| Bloodgood, Seckel and Winter Nelis. 
| The Editor’s own choice is—‘For all gar- 
| dens east and south of us (Newburgh,) Baré/ett, 
| Seckel and "Beurre d’ Arremberg. For all gar- 
jdens to the North and West, Bartlett, White 


Doyenne and Beurre d’ Arremberg. 
Here we have the choice of six of the best 





laek of that knowledge that relates to it, and that is ab-| 


solutely necessary to guide ther in the successful practice | Pear growers in and around Boston, with that of 


of its operation. This information must be sought for and Mr. Downing, the editor of the Horticulturist.— 
procured somewhere. Few are willing, yet, to buy hor- | It will be seen that they all vary more or less in 
ticultural books or pay for a high priced horticultural jour-| their choice. Bartlett and Beurre ad’ Arremberg 
al. The plan adopted here seems to meet the wants and | bejng favorites with nearly all 
wishes of such. Horticulture is linked with its kindred | 8 : 2 : s 

It seems singular that although the question 


nee, and doth are sent out, arm in arm, every month, : : 
as ‘ime rolls on, to coniribute something towards the im-| ¥@S Concerning early, middle and late, but one 


provement of the soil and its products, the culture of the 
mind, and the encouragement and elevation of men en- 
gaged in “‘the noblest of all pursuits.” 

All classes of the community, whatever may be their 
profession, or wherever they may dwell—in city, town, 
or country—all bave an interest, indirectly at least—and 
nearly all have a direct personal interest—in the culture of 
the Farm or Garden. Every family must have books and 
papers to read ; and we must be permitted to say that this 
paper will be a cheap item, The study of the principles of 
Agriculture and Horticulture is now receiving the attention 
of the great minds of Europe and America, and hencefor- 
ward ne man will be weld educated who is ignorant of them. 
Think of this. 

We must, therefore, solicit the friends who have aided 
‘S giving circulation to the Farmer, during the past year, 
‘9 continue their kind offices, in order to provide the means 
necessary to the full and satisfactory attainment of the 

jects it has in view. 


“The Three Best Pears.” 


We learn from the last number of the “Hor- 
Uculeulturist”” that the editor has been holding a 
*Pomological Gossip” among the celebrated 
Pear growers of Boston and vicinity. For the 
Purpose of obtaining some general results, he 
as asked them, one after the other, ‘« Which do 


|states his choice of an early Pear, and that is the 
| Bloodgood, the earliest that any of them choose 
is the Bartlett, an d that we should suppose, ripen- 

ing in September, would be ranked with middle. 
We should have been glad to have learned their 

references among the Madelaine, Bloodgood, 
| Dearborn’s seedling and other early varieties.— 
We wish Mr. Downing had kept to the “main 
question.” 

By way of concluding the “gossip” on our 
part, we may state that our present choice of 
ithree for Western New York, would be the 
‘Summer Virgalieu, or what has been recently 
‘named Osband’s Summer, an account of which 
we published in our last number. White Doy- 
‘enne and Winter Nelis. Many in this vicinity, 
|we are sure, would include the Bartlett, others 
could not do without Seckel and the Swan’s Or- 
ange or Onondaga, would have many advocates. 
Indeed we should think it almost impossible to 
do without any one of these, all are so fine here 
inevery respect. It is puzzling to make such 
a limited choice, asit brings in competition many 
varieties so nearly equal. 


A Figure and description of the Beurre a’ Amalis Pear, 
intended for this number, wil! appear in our next. 
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ceived the London “ Gardener’s Chronicle” and 
find in it a notice ef this very Pear by (we sup. 
pose from the initials) Mr. Taomson, the head 
of the fruit department in the London Horticul- 
ral Society’s Garden, one of the best Pomolo- 
gists in Europe, said to be. It will be seen he 
suggests the name of Red instead of Gray. We 
copy his notice and omit his outline, as it is sim. 
ilar to our own. 

Synonymes.—Doyenne Gris, Doyenne Roux, St. Miche! 
Dore, Beurre Rouge (of some), Rothe Herbstbutterbirne, 
Rothe Dechantsbirne, Gray Doyenne, Gray Dean’s Red 
Beurre (of some). 

Of the above names, the Red Doyenne is proposed as the 
most appropriate. Although Duhamel designated it the 
Doyenne Gris, yet experience has proved that such name is 
not the most distinctive for the type of this Pear; the White 
Doyenne, or old White Beurre, may be as aptly so called 
when it assumes a somewhat russetted appearance, grown 
as astandard. In fact, it has been obtained in various in- 
stances with this name. But however much these two 
Doyenne Pears may resemble each other when on the trees, 
a decided difference ensues. ‘The White becomes paler and 
paler as it approaches the period of being fit for use ; the 
other, on the contrary, acquires a brighter red. The au- 
thor of the “ Jardin Fruitier,” remarks that the epithet of 
red is more proper than gray for the Pear in question, be- 
cause at the period of maturity it isin reality red. 





Gray Doyenne Pear. 


Tue accompanying outline of this fruit is from 


The flesh is white, melting, buttery, and sugary, witha 
rich cinnamon flavor. In perfection in October and Noven- 
ber, succeeding the White Doyenne. Shoots vigorous, 
bright chesnut, with a sprinkling of small pale-brown spots. 
Leaves middle-sized, oval, slightly serrated ; petioles slen- 





one of the specimens acknowledged in our last 
number, from Brockport. We consider it one | 
of the very finest of autumn pears, ripening at/| 
the same time, and continuing longer in use than | 
the Virgalieu or White Doyenne. In its form it 
is quite similar to this variety, as well as in its 
texture and flavor, the great point of difference 
being the color. 

The White Doyenne is of a golden yellow 
when mature, while the Gray is a cinnamon rus- 
set, like the Fulton. We have been furnished 
with the following item of intelligence respect- 
ing it by our friend Mr. Norron, of Brockport, 
which is very satisfactory. 

He says Mr. Thos. R. Rosy (not “H. R.” as 
we had it erroneously last month,) ‘has three 
treesof the ‘Gray Doyenne’ pear, which were pro- 
cured sixteen years since, from the late Jesse 
Buex., Esq. When transplanted, the trees were 
mere whips, five or six feet in length. They 
have borne now eleven years, producing every 
year large crops, as heavy as the branches could 
sustain. For the first few years the fruit was 
considered worthless or neatly so, from not ri- 
pening, until one autumn, happening to be gath- 
ered and put away in a chamber, it unexpected-| 
ly matured and proved excellent.* The trees 
grow tall with upright branches, and are now 
vigorous, healthy and handsome.” 

Since preparing the above notice we have re- 
of the ripening habits of fraite--Posse im posticuler. Be 
ny varieties of the finest quality in this case have been 
thrown away, because they did not attain their maturity on 
the tree. The White Doyenne also ripens well in the 


house. Our fruit sellers frequently keep them 3 months.— 
Epiror. 








der. Flowers sma.l, opening rather early ; petals oval, 
inclining to obovate ; stamens shorter than the styles. 

The tree is a good bearer ; and the fruit generally ac- 
quires a richer flavor than that of the White Doyenne; 
but like it is best froma standard.—R. 7. 


The Ice House. 


We extract the following excellent and sea- 
sonable suggestions on Ice Houses from the De- 
cember number of the ‘ Horticulturtst.” 

Ice is a cheap luxury in this country, and the 
Ice House very justly begins to be reckoned one 
of the necessary buildings on every complete 
farming establishment. Indeed it is indispensa- 
ble to the proper preservation of the products of 
the Dairy and the Garden, as well as of meats, 
pastry, &c. It would be a gain, to many a fam- 
ily, in one year, of what one that would answer 
every purpose would cost. We recommend the 
matter, at once, to the attention of our readers. 


‘To build an ice-house in sandy or gravelly soils, is one 
of the easiest things in the world. e drainage there is 
perfect, the dry porous soil is of itself a sufficiently good 
non-conductor. All that it is necessary to do, is to dig a pit, 
twelve feet square, and as many deep, line it with logs or 
= faced with boards, cover it with a simple roof ona 
evel with the ground, and fill it with ice. Such ice-houses, 


| built with trifling cost, and entirely answering the purpose 


of afiording ample supply for a large family, are common in 
various parts of the country. 

But it often happens that one’s residence is upon a strong 
loamy or clayey soil, based upon clay or slate, or, at least, 
rocky in its substratum. Such a soil is retentive of mois 
ture, and even thongh it be well drained, the common ice- 
house just described will not preserve ice half through ‘he 
summer in a locality of that kind. The clayey or rocky 
soil is always damp—it is always an excellent conductor. 
and the ice melts in it in spite of all the usuel precautions. 

Something more than the common ice-house is therefore 
needed in all such soils. ‘‘ How shall it be built 7” is the 
question which has frequently been put to us lately. — 

To enable us to answer this question in the most satisfac- 
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The common Ice-house below ground. 


tory manner, we addressed ourself to Mr. N.J. Wyxtn, of 
Cambridge, Mass., whose practical information on this sub- 
ject is probably fuller and more complete than that of any 
other person in the country, he, for many years, having had 
the construction and management of the enormous commer- 
cial ice-houses near Boston—the largest and most perfect 
known. 

We desired Mr. Wyern’s hints for building an ice-house 
for family use, both above ground and below ground. 

In the beginning, we should remark that the great ice- 
houses of our ice companies are usually built above ground; 
and Mr. Wyers in his letter to us remarks, “‘ we now never 
build or use an ice-house under ground ; it never preserves 
ice as well as those built above ground, and costs much 
more. I, however, send you directions for the construction 
of both kinds, with slight sketches in explanation.” The 
following are Mr. WyeTa’s directions for building : 

“Ist. An Ice-house above ground. An ice-house above 
ground should be built upon the plan of having a double 
partition, with the hollow space between filled with some 
non-conducting substance, 

‘« In the first place, the frame of the sides should be formed 
of two ranges of upright joists, 6 by 4 inches; the lower 
ends of the joists should be put into the ground without any 
sill, which is apt to let air pass through. These two ranges 
of joists should be about two feet and one-half apart at the 
bottom, and two feet at the top. At the top these joints 
should be morticed into the cross-beams, which are to sup- 
port the upper floor, The joists in the two anges sho if 
be placed each opposite another. They should then be 
lined or faced on one side with rough boarding, which need 
not be very tight. ‘This boarding should be nailed to those 
edges of the joists nearest each other, so that one range of 
joists shall be outside the building, and the other inside the 
ice-room or vault, 

‘‘ The space between these boardings or partitions should 
be filled with wet tan, or sawdust, whicheveriis cheapest or 
most easily obtained. The reason for using wet material 
for filling this space is, that during winter it feezes, and un- 
til itis again thawed, little or no ice will melt at the sides of 
the vault, 

‘* The bottom of the ice vault should be filled about a foet 
deep w ith small blocks of wood ; these are levelled and cov- 
ered with wood shavings, over which a strong plank floor 
should be laid to receive the ice. 

‘Upon the beams above the vault, a pretty tight floor 
should also be laid, and this floor should be epeteed several 
inches deep with dry tan or sawdust. The roof of the ice- 
house should have considerable pitch, and the space between 
the upper floor and the roof should be ventilated by a lattice 
window at each gable end, or something equivalent, to 
out the warm air which will accumulate beneath the roof. 
A door must be provided in the side of the vault to fill and 
discharge it; but it should always be closed up higher than 
the ice, and when not in use should be kept closed altogether. 

‘2d. An Ice-house below ground. This is only thorough- 
ly made by building up the sides of the pit with a good 
brick or stone wall, tai in mortar. Inside of this wall set 
joists, and build a light wooden ition against which to 
Place the ice. A floor should be laid over the vault as 
just desevibed, this should also be covered with dry tan 
r~ — In this floor the door must be cut to give access 
io the ice. 





“ As regards the bottom of the vault, the floor, the lattice 
windows in the les for ventilation, etc., the same re- 
marks will spply that have just been given for the ice-house 
above ground, with the addition that in one of the gables, 
in this case, must be the door for filling the house with ice. 
_ “If the ground where ice-houses of either kind are built, 
is not porous enough to let the melted ice drain away, then 
there should be a waste pipe to carry it off, which should be 
slightly bent, so as always to retain enough water in it to 
prevent the passage of air upwards into the ice-house.”’ 


In the article we have quoted from are two 
fine engravings of ornamental Ice-houses above 
ground, and illustrations of the mode of building 
referred to by Mr. Wyern. The descriptions 
here given are probably sufficiently intelligible 
to be understood by all without these. The fig- 


ure given shows simply the roof of a commoa 
underground Ice-house, ornamented with trees, 
&c., making it a pleasing object. 


Public Pleasure Grounds, &e. 


We learn from the “‘Tenessee Farmer and 
Horticulturist,”’ that the Nashville Horticultural 
Society, in connection with other citizens, have 
held a meeting for the purpose of considering 
“the propriety of purchasing land, for the estab- 
lishment of a gurden for horticultural improve- 
ment and ornamental pleasure grounds.” It was 

‘Resolved, Thata committee of three be appointed for the 
purpose of obtaining subscribers, in shares of 50 dollars each, 
for the purpose of purchasing a suitable lot of ground for 
carrying the views of the Society into execution,”’ 

This is certainly a gratifying demonstration of 
public spirit, and augurs well for the advancement 
of gardening in the west. 

ublic grounds, of the character projected here, 
should be established and sustained, if possible, 
by every city in the Union. They would be 
great sources of profitable instruction, as well as 
of delightful recreation and amusement. People 
must and will have amusement of some sort or 
other, and if a public taste of this kind were cul- 
tivated, and ample means provided far its gratifi- 
cation, it would be the means of keeping thou- 
sands of the youth of the country from vain and 
idle past-times, that scarcely ever fail to engender 
vicious and ruinous habits. But few appreciate 
the influence of places of public amusements and 
recreations on the moral and intellectual character 
of the people. 

If we had spacious and beautiful public grounds, 
collections of trees and plants, interesting lec- 
tures and reading rooms, public libraries in all 
our towns and cities, sustained by the vigorous 
support of those whose interests alone should urge 
them to support such institutions, we should not 
be disgusted, as we now are, by seeing our young 
people flock to circus exhibitions, theatres, two 
penny concerts, balls, and the thousand catch- 
penny movements of that sort that literally swarm 
in this country, there to gape and stare and frit- 
ter away their money, and what is more, their 
valuable time, and unfit themselves for high and 
worthy pursuits. Philanthropists! you cannot 
take up a better subject. 
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Reviews. : bite wags se is there, or who that has his 
hos Aad ome here but would be proud of a work on th 
THE TREES OF AMERICA ; Native and Foreign, Pic- | ‘* Trees of America,” Ase of so great a ford 
torially and Botanically delineated, and scientiiically and | ject ? Mr. Browne’s work, we are very sorry 
1 oan Pear sane By D. J. Brows, Author of the ty gay, is not. Our readers will remember that 
s d : | we ann su -comi - 
In new, densely wooded countries, trees are | ly Ac sacapa Weta honeh we could ea 
divested of that interest and importance that |. splendid national work, that would be an “oat 
‘ y 7 r j ’ : 
are always attached to them elsewhere. The tothe country. Mr. Browne has extracted, and 

















settler in the forest is generally apt to regard | ; 7 
trees as obstacles in the way, and his first iahces] ne Siete wee ba 30 Fite >= yg 
are hewing them down, with an unsparing and) gong Arboretum,” an English work ve ree 
indiscriminating hand. He has no ideas to}. 9 man oko cave had is foot pa) heen 
waste upon the future, when trees would become | sdil, but nevertheless the best book in the anes 3 
t as tial to his comfort as his } is | : : . . 
rong The thing A 7 apt val ee ale = subject, and likely to be for a long time 
as possible, and so his axe is plied diligently, till| ” One would sent deci heeaglh ia Ren soc 
the last tree is felled. By-and-bye, when his! hat in such a work the whole families of Ocak: 
fields are cultivated and the whole country clear-| and Pines, and many others of the most waltable 
ed off, with only here and there a single tree | . f 
hs las . |and important trees, are passed over wholly un- 
ef if hy acient  remind Fn while acho he Compl, Card re 
2. >| Casseva, Mahogany araqua Lea, and otb- 
Elms, Maples, Beeches, Chestnuts and Lind ns, | ee Stee : 
thet he wae ion and cannot bring bak | oe eee - Chine and the Tropics, of compe. 
“Oh! he will exclaim, “ What a treasure | atively small practical importance to the people 
they would be to me now ! Those noble fel- . aa ep 1 ayn a maginily oe 
emarks relating to culture are here and there 
Konturies.”" Yes? indeed they would be a trea-|*"elessl¥ copied from European works, withou 
sure, and tothe real lover of nature in its no- comment or qualification, liable to mislead per- 
Shes tain shaken snpeebaiite sons in this country devoid of such information. 
This subject brings to our mind the beauty bed oa eee ily covupied 
eid aa ll Mie eee Robie ond ndedaiah off with descriptions of cultivated varieties of fruit, 
Son: Mhkecieneseds, i thin Ganense Wallen.:.:Al! such as the Cherry, Plum, &c. Other complete 
field looks like an English Park.— works, devoted to this particular department, are 
Beautiful ¢ na end claghs tees? e z inacaiper: accessible to all who wish correct information of 
sed so naturally around, that one would fancy this kine. ; th pt 
the whole estate to have been under the manage- But notwithstanding it is not ‘s hat we expect- 
ment of a skilful landscape gardener for the last ed, and far age ge what it should be, we are 
fifty years. Such an instance as this furnishes | $!@d to see it. It may contribute something to- 
a beautiful and striking illustration of the influ- wards directing public attention tothis great sub- 
ence of taste and foresight on the clearing of ject, and thereby lead to the improvement and 
wooded land. | Wewish that everysettler would |Completion of a work weich Mr. Browne has 
carry such a taste with him to his new home in commenced. He says :—‘‘Should the public de- 
the forest. He would earn the blessings of his mand an extension of the work, conformable to 
family who would succeed him, and the thanks the plan he has adopted, a supplementary volume 
of his country. Trees are thenoblest and finest | ¥'!! follow, embracing most of the other trees 
features of a landscape. Where these are want- -aciocrss. J -" evewhgy | —- pesooma n e & the 
- : icture, it-is nec i) sources from which the information will have 
ing, in a rural picture, it is necessarily bargen een dealing stuiietes tadense, de.” 


and desolate. 
The Trees of America like her other nation-| The classification is in the natural system; 


al features, are vast and diversified, without a/|the arrangement in this respect is plain and per- 
parallel. | Only think of her possessing over 40} fect. Small figures of many of the species are 
species of the Oak, and as many of the Pine, | given, showing the general appearance of the 
both noble trees, contributing largely to the/trees, leaves, flowers, fruit, &c. The whole 
commerce and comfort ef man in all parts of the | work is mechanically well executed, and is valu- 
world. These two species a/one would form a |able toevery one who desires to cultivate an ac- 
national treasure, to say nothing of her splendid | quaintance with the Trees of America. It may 
Magnolias, Elms, Maples, Walnuts, Sycamores, |be said in apology for the defects mentioned in 
Beeches, Chestnuts, Lindens, Tulip Trees, with the work, that it involvesa gigantic labor, and 4 
amultitude of others, numbering, we believe, | labor that but few men in this country could or 
nearly 600 indigenous species. 

7 Giemae of the Ouke and Elms on this estate, in the vi S. Hamitron, at the State street Book-store, 


cinity of Geneseo, are the finest on the Continent. Rochester. 
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Mr. Prince has added to it such facts as he 


complete wd pl dhe oa Dery | * banfiaye peed had gathered in his practise, and on the whole it 
mura variehes peare ic | * ‘ . 
Se ccacthes with sugla inieaeation od liv edianen onal presents a great fund of useful and interesting in- 


vropagutien, By iWin Rensar Puseon, | formation, both for the amateur and general rea- 
der. Ithas, we perceive, been pretty severely 


| 
Meyers 8 pty ee PORES, treet criticised, on account of its lack of originality. 
interesting. It is well, that among the multi- = our own part, we care nothing about this. — 
tude of useful and even pernicious books that| till, we think it bad taste for any one claiming 
ace rolled forth from the press daily, the claims |‘? aay age! to nies page after page of an- 
of the floral world are not forgotton. It is joy other’s book, in such a way that the reader who 


for the heart of the lover of nature to see the pen, vag a ae rag ached pga re could 
of science, of taste, and of genius, employed in| : ae , ame wach Wes 
of s , , 8 or 2 borrowed. It is all fair and right to quote, but 


scattering light on the culture of earth’s beauti-|.. . cag, ph md 
ful flowers, and in directing the attention of men in justice to. roe ers and all, due credit should ac- 
to a pursuit so well calculated to soothe and ren-| O™mpany each whet Tk ; 
ovate the mind, when pressed by the perplexing | Mr. Pruxcr is well known to the Horticultural 
and harrassing duties of life, as well as to soften World, and entitled to some regard from it, for 
and refine the hearts and feeling of the world, | What he has dong himself, as well as from being 
The Rose is, to this day, honored with the ‘he representative of a pioneer family in Ameri- 
proud title of the “QueEn or Fiowers.”—/C@” Horticulture. His grandfather and father 
Never, perhaps, at any time, has so much atten-| Were ardent and enterprising men inthe pursuit, 
tion been given to its culture, as at the pre-| and in their day, were great public benefactors 
sent. All the lights of science and of art are |i? their e‘forts to introduce fruits and flowers.— 
called to itsimprovement. Whole broad acres| Phe late Wittiam Prince was a kind, amiable, 
are devoted to its growth and culture. Green high minded man as ever lived, and a sound 
houses, conservatories, and parlor windows are scientific and practical nurseryman, besides an 
filled with Roses. They are grown in every | honor to the science and his country. We love 
shape, some as dwarfs, not over 6 inches in stat-| his memory. His son, the author, is one of the 
ure, some as trees with tall stems and spreading | most indomitable, energetic, unconquerable men 
bushy heads, some are trained on fantastic living, with a temperament and mode of getting 








frames and pillars of various form; others are 
zrouped, mingling their brilliant colors, rivalling 
the tints of the rainbow. 

The amount of money expended annually for | 
Loses, by amateurs, in England and on the con-| 
tinent of Europe, to say nothing of America, | 
would, to many, be perfectly incredible. 


Two, | 

‘hree, five, and even ten dollurs, are ordinary | 
prices for such plants of new roses, and thou-| 
sands are annually sold at these prices. 

Inthis country, in 1844-5, a vast number of 
the fine Hybrid Perpetual La Reine were sold} 
at $5 each, and so it was with Chromatedla or 
Cloth of Gold, Solfatare, &c. Who, then will! 

ay, What’s the value of a Rose ? 

We think we hear some sober money ma- 

‘ing friends exclaim, ‘what fools, to pay such 

prices for a Rose!” A great portion of the| 
world know but little of the feelings of the real | 
enthusiastic lover of flowers—money to them has | 
value only so far as it affords them the means of 
lite and the gratification of their taste. A beau- 
tiful flower, to them, is what money is to the mi- 
er, but has a contrary effect, on their nature— 
instead of debasing, it exalts and purifies it. 

The title of the little volume before us ex- 
plains fully the character of its contents, and 
leaves us on that point little to say. It is in the 
main, a compilation from the excellent work o1 
Mr. Rivers, an English nurseryman, who has the 
best Rose plantation, and is said to be one of the 
most successful Rose growers in the world. 





along peculiarly and emphatically his own. 

We find he has dedicated his Manual ‘to the 
Memory of his Father,” in the most exalted and 
reverential language. 

By way of conveying an idea of his nationali- 
ty, as well as style and mode of illustration, we 
copy the following description of a new variety 
of that beautiful American class, called Prairie 
Roses. 


Mrs. Henry Clay is an admirable creamy white flow- 
er, extra beautiful, and produced in immense clusters, It 
is worthy in itself, as well as for its connection with this 
noble family of native roses, of being dedicated to the emi- 
nently worthy lady of that man, who stands apart, marked 
out in the minds of all candid Americans, and by the world 
atlarge, as the exalted combination of natural genius, of 
concentrated political knowledge, of energy of character, 
and of generous devotion to his country’s prosperity ; thus 
presenting the concentrated amplitude of development, 
the veriest impersonification of Americanism. 


Horticuliural Society of the Valley of the Genesee. 
At the Annual Meeting of this Society, held on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 28, 1846, the following gentlemen were elect- 


ed officers for the ensuing year : 


President—Isaac Hitws, of Rochester. 
Ist V. President—J. Gould, Rochester. 
Qd * “A J. 8S. Wadsworth, Geneseo, 
3d * es H. U. Soper, Batavia, 
4th *“ ae 1.. B. Langworthy, Greece. 
5th * = J. R. Thompson, Rochester. 
Corresponding Secretary—James W. Sibley. 
Recording Secretary—J. A. Eastman. 
Treasurer—J. W. Bissell. 
On motion of Mr. Bissell, the following gentlemen were 


elected honorary members : 


A. J. Downing, Newburgh ; C. M. Hovey, Boston; M. 


B. Bateham, Columbus, Ohio; H. W. Beecher, Indianapo- 
‘lis, Ia; L. F. Allen, Buffalo; David Thomas, Aurora. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


Sponce Caxe.—One pound of sugar ; half a 
pound of flour ; eight eggs ; one teaspoonful of 
essence of lemon or rose water, and halfa nut- 
meg grated. Beat the yolks of the eggs, flour 
and sugar together ; then add the whites beaten 
to a high froth, when just ready for the oven.— 
Butter some tin pans and put in the cake mix- 
ture rather more than an inch deep. Bake in a 
quick oven for twenty minutes ; when cold, cut 
in squares. 








Buckwheat ror Cotorinc.—The fresh blos- 
soms and succulent stems of buckwheat have been 
applied in Europe to the purposes of dyeing wool, 
&c. The infusion, by the addition of prepara- 
tions of bismuth and tin, produces a beautiful 
brown color. From the dried#flower bundles, 
different shades of green are obtained. The Si- 
berian species of wheat, in particular, yields a 
fine yellow, which, upon boiling the woo] still 
longer in the dye, changes into a golden tint, and 
at length becomes a beautiful yellow.— Farmers’ 
Encyclopedia. 


For tHe Lapirs.—A new way to make Calli- 
coes wash well.—Infuse three gills of salt in four 
quarts of boiling water, and put the calicoes in 
while hot and leave until cold. In this way the 
colors are rendered permanent, and will not fade 
by subsequent washing. 


A Frienp tro Humanrry begs to inform the 
public, that, in the dangerous case of pins swal- 
lowed by accident, swallowing one egg, undress- 
ed, and in the courseof an hour afterward, anoth- 
er, is an infallible remedy for carrying off the 
pins, if done immediately, and before the pins 
have worked themselves into the coats of the 
stomach.—U. S. Gazette, Jan., 1780. 





Tue Wire.—That woman deserves not a hus- 
band’s generous love, who will not greet him 
with smiles as he returns from the labors of the 
day ; who will not try to chain him to his home 
by the enchantment of acheerful heart. There 
is not one in a thousand that is so unfeeling as to 
withstand such an influence, and break away 
from such a home. 


————— 
REMOVAL. 


The Rochester Agricultural Ware House has 
been removed from Front-street to No. 23 Bufialo-street, 
Pree a gyn opposite Reynolds’ Arcade. See advertise- 
ment ow. 


Rochester Agricultural Ware-House, 
HARD-WARE AND SEED STORE. 
(No. 23 Buffalo st., opposite Reynolds’ Arcade.) 
Where can be found most kinds of GARDEN 
and FIELD SEEDS, Hard-ware, Tin-ware, Wooden-ware, 
Willow-ware, House Trimmings, Kithen Furniture, &c. 

The late proprietor of this Establishment, (Taos. Nort,) 
feels grateful to his many patrons for their very liberal pat- 
ronage during the past year, and would solicit a continuance 
of the same—promising to sell them as good articles in his 
line, and as cheap, as can be purchased at any other estab- 
lishment west of Boston or New York. He formed a 
co-partnership with Mr. E. J. Exxiorr—and the business 
of the establishmeut will hereafter be conducted under the 
firm of Norr & Enuiorr. 

We shall keep constantly on hand, a full assortment of 
Shaker Garden and Flower Seeds, the reputation of which 
needs no comment. 

We are continually manufacturing the celebrated Massa- 
chusetts Sward C Plow—to which has been awarded the 
greatest number of Premiums—which we shall sell at the 
low price of $7, with an extra point. Also—shall keep on 
red an assortment of the various approved Plows and 
Points, Cultivator Teeth, Root Cutters, Straw Cutters, and 
Corn Shellers—with a hundred and one other articles, too 
tedious to mention. 

Farmers from a distance, as also those in our immediate 
vicinity, are respectfully solicited to call at our new estab- 
lishment, and examine our assortment before purchasing 
elsewhere. NOTT & ELLIOTT, 

Rochester, Jan. 1, 1847. No 23 Buffalo-street. 


Agricultural Implements. 
In order to accommodate the subscribers to the Farmer, 
from whom frequent inquiries and orders for implements 
are received, I have made arrangements to supply the fol- 


lowing articles : 
price, $150 00 
250 





Pitts’ Thrasher and Separator, 
The above, includi orse-Power, 
Pitts’ Corn and Cob Mill, 40 00 
Seymour's Sowing Machine, 45 00 
Sanford’s Straw-Cutter, 15 00 
Burrall’s Patent Corn-Sheller, 10 00 
Also, most kinds of Plows, Cultivators, &c., &c., at the 
usual prices. As my only object is the accommodation of 
subscribers to the Farmer who reside at a distance, (without 
fee or reward,) all orders should be post paid and accompa- 
nied with the cash. The implements will be carefully se- 
lected, and shipped per order. D. D. T. MOORE. 
Farmer Office, Rochester, September, 1846. 





Wanted Immediately !--A practical nurseryman, who 
understands his business thoreughly, to take the place of 
foreman in an established nursery in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Satisfactory testimonials of honesty and efficiency will be 
required. 

Apply immediately, (if by letter, post paid,) stating sala- 
ry expected and other particulars, to P. ARRY » 

Dec. 1. 1846. Genesee Farmer Office, Rochester. 








Agricultural Almanac for 1847. 

Tae American Cortivator’s Atmanac, edited by Dr. 
L&E, just published and for sale at this office. Itis got up 
in good style—printed on new type and excelient paper, and 
illustrated with over 30 engravings. 

Terms.—$15 per 1000 ; 500 for $8; $2 per 100—or three 
dozen for $1. All orders, (post paid.) will receive prompt 
attention. Address D. D. T. MOORE, 

Ellwanger & Barry’s new Descriptive Catalogue for 
1846 & 7 is just published, and will be sent gratis to all 
post paid applications. 

Mt. Hope Garden §& Nurseries, Rochester, Oct. 1, 1846. 


Bound Volumes of the Farmer. 
A few copies of Volume VI, bound, for sale at this office. 
Price 5¢ cents. Also, bound copies of Volume VII, 184s. 








Seedling Apple Trees wanted.-<--The subscriber 
wishes to purchase a few thousand seedling Apple Trees. 
Apply personally, or by mail, to 8. MOULSON, 

Rochester, Jan. 1, 1847. 


Back Volumes of the Genesee Farmer—The sub- 
scriber has @athand the Volumes of the Genesee Farmer 
for 1841, 1842, 1843, 1844, and 1845—neatly bound, which 
he will sell very cheap. JAMES P. FOGG. 

Rochester Seed Store, Front-st. 


A = Seeds—Growth of 1846, for sale at the Rochester 
Seed tore, by JAMES P. FOGG. 


Straw Cutters, of all the most approved kinds, used 
Western N. Y., for sale cheap, by : 
RAPALJE & BRIGGS. 
No. 10, Front-st. 
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TO FARMERS AND BEE CULTURISTS. 
Dr. O. Reynoxps’ Non-swarming and Divi- 
ding Bee-Hives, constructed on the following principles. 





Ist. Multiplying colonies by dividing, thereby preventing 
swarming. 2d. Removing honey without injury to the 
Bees. 3d. Removing old comb when necessary. 4th. Pre- 
venting the depredations of the moth. 5th. Securing the 
Bee against the robber. Below is a few of the very flatter- 
ing testimonials which has been received in its favor : 


Extract from the Report of the Committee on Improvements, 
&c., at the Exhibition of the Monroe Co. Ag. Society, at 
Rochester, Oct. 8 and 9, 1844. 

To Dr. O. Reynold’s, of Webster, for a newly invented 
Non-Swarming aud Dividing Bee-Hive, combining all the 
advantages of former improvements, with some valuable 
qualifications for ventilation, removing old comb, dividing 
swarms, and preventing the depredations of the Bee-Moth ; 
the whole under the entire control of the operator, the Com- 
mittee award a Diploma. 

I certify that the above is a true extract from the Report. 

M. B. BATEHAM, 
Cor. Sec’y Monroe Co. Ag. Society. 

Rochester, Oct. 17, 1844. 


Rochester, Oct. 21, 1845. 


This certifies that the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, 
at its late Annual Fair, awarded a Diploma to Dr. Reynolds, 
of Webster, Monroe Co., for the best Bee-Hive exhibited. 

DANIEL LEE, Cor. Sec’y. 


Extract from the proceedings of the Monroe County Agri- 
cultura) Seciety, held at Rochester, October, 1845. 
“Dr. Reynolds, of Webster, had a new principled Bee- 
Hive, with its inmates at work, which, if true in principle, 
will make a revolution in the manner of treating that very 
valuable insect. 2 vols. Genesee Farmer. 
L. B. LANGWORTHY, 
MARCUS ADAMS, 
B. F. SMITH.” 

Statement of John Webster, an extensive Bee Culturist of 

East Hamburgh, Erie Co., N. Y. 

ihave used Dr. O. Reynolds’ Non-Swarming and Dividing 
Bee-Hives the past season. 1 consider them a valuable im- 
provement, and one that will make a complete revolution 
in the manner of treating the Honey Bee. I exhibited one 
of the Hives at the Agricultural Fair, held at Buffalo, Sept. 
23 and 24, and the Committee awarded a premium. They 
are used extensively in this section, and their principles 
heve been thaveughly tested, and no Apiarian who wishes 
to render his Bees profitable should be without them. 

J. WEBSTER. 

East Hamburgh, th Month, 8th, 1846. 


Extract of a letter from a gentieman who purchased the right 
for Erie Co. in Maieh, last. 
Hamburgh, Dec. 5, 1846. 


Dr. O. Reynolds—Dear Sir: Your improved Bee-Hive 
‘s coming into general use here. I have sold, the past sea 
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son, over three hundred dollars worth of individual rights in 

this town, and over six hundred (including this town,) in 

the south part of this county. 
Yours Respectfully, ROBERT HOAG. 








Profit in cultivating Bees in O. Reynolds’ Non-Swarming 
and Dividing Bee-Hives. 

Dr. Reynolds—Sir : Agreeable to request, 1 send you a 
statement of the profits of my Bees te Fone Hive ogee. 
ent season. I commenced with ten Hives, (common box.) 
From the ten colonies I have received eighteen swarms, 
which were put in your Non-Swarming Hives ; six of which 
I have divided, making an increase of twenty-four colonies. 
Now for the 1— 
hiterest on $40, for 6 months, 

24 Bee Hives, at $2 each, 
Expense of hiving bees, ...........- 


16 Colonies on hand, 
Sold 18 Colonies for 
Honey, 100 pounds 


$216,50 


Deduct expenses, 


Nett profit 
MYRON STILWELL. 
Homburgh, Erie Co., Sept., 1846. 


Dr. Reynolds—Sir : You are at liberty to make whatever 
disposition you think proper of the following statements,— 
On the second day of May last, I had an old colony of Bees, 
which sent out a young swarm, and it was put into one of 
yourhives. On examining the hive on the 18th day of June, 
I found they had filled the lower drawers ; and I divided 
them agreeably to your directions. The 20th of July, I di- 
divided one of the colonies again, making three colonies, 
for which I can take $21. The old hive sent out another 
swarm which is worth $5—present value $26. Deduct ex- 
penses of four hives, $8. Nett Profit, $18. 

ABRAM HOAG. 


Hambur gh, Erie Co., September, 1846. 


All orders or communications, (post paid,) addressed to 
O. Reryoips, Webster, Monroe Co., N. Y., will receive 
prompt attention. 

Webster, Jan. 1, 1847. 





ROCHESTER SEED STORE, 


By JAMES P. FOGG. 


The subscriber having purchased the interest 
of Mr. B. F. Smith, in the SEED business, will continue 
the business as heretofore at the Rochester Seed Store on 
Front street, nearly opposite the market. 

The subscriber is well aware of the important relation 
which the seedman holds to the whole farming communi- 
ty, and that on his honor and veracity the crop and profit of 
a season in some measure depend. The greatest care has 
been used in selecting the seeds offered at this establish- 
ment for the ensuing year, and they can be relied upon as 
pure and genuine, carefully selected and raised from the 
very best varieties, and properly cured. Many kinds were 
raised in the immediate vicinity of this city, by Mr. C. F. 
Crosman, and under the inspection of the proprietor; oth- 
ers were raised by experienced seed growers, and all can be 
recommended as genuine and true to their kinds. 

The subscriber begs leave to say tc Farmers, and others, 
who have for the last three years so liberally patronised the 
Old Rochester Seed Store, that the misrepresentations of 
interested persons that he has sold out, is not true! He 
will be on , as usual, with a complete assortment of 
every description ef Seeds for the Spring Trade. Further 


particulars hereafter. 
JAMES P. FOGG. 


Rochester, January 1, 1847. 
Timothy Seed Wanted—500 bushels of clean Timo- 
thy seed wanted at the Rochester Seed Store, by 
JAMES P. FOGG. 


Peas Wanted—Marrewifat and Field Peas, without 
bugs, wanted at the Rochester Seed Store, by 
JAMES P. FOGG, 
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MARKET INTELLIGENCE. 
Rochester Produce Market—Wholesale. 


Pork, bbl, .... 10,00 11,00 
3,50 4,00 








Cheese, new ]b., 
Apples, bushel. 2 | Eggs, doz, 
Potatoes, -- -- Poultry, 

Clover Seed, 3, 4,00 | Tallow 
‘Timothy, -- -- ; 1,25 | Maple Sugar, -. 
Hay, ton,.-.. 6, 8,00 | Sheep Skins, 
Wood, cord,.. 2,50 3,50 | Green Hides, lb 
Salt, bbl,..-. 1,1: Dry,» ! cases 
Hams, Ib,-.-- H 7 | Calf Skins, .---. 





[By Magnetic Telegraph. ] 
New York, Dec, 30.—8 P. M. 


The market remains quiet for Flour at $5 50a5 56j.—| 


The sales have been quite limited ; holders are not gener- 
ally very firm. In wheat I hear of no sales except 2000 bu. 
Illinois at $1 04; Genesee stands at $1 l5al 16. Old 
Corn 80a82cts ; new 73a78 for fine quality. Sales 15,000 
bu Barley nominally 62}. Oats firm at 4043 cts. Pork is 
firm at $10 25a8 374 tendency upward. Butter in good de- 


mand. 
a5 50. Freights are stil. A ship taken for Ireland at 20d 
for Corn. 
Burrraro, Dec. 30. 
The harbor and canal is free from ice. Wheat was ship- 


ped yesterday for the Rock by canal. 

There was asale of 4000 bushels Southport wheat to a 
Black Rock miller at 75c, seller paying storage. Flour may 
he quoted at $3 75; some holders are asking $4, 100 bu. 
clover seed was taken at $8 75. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 








Second Edition! 

THe first edition of this number of the Farmer is, at this 
early period, entirely exhausted, We now print another 
large edition, in order to supply all who may desire the pa 
per—and we trust no one will neglect sending for fear of 
being too late. ‘‘ Better late than never’ is a good motto 
in a worthy cause. Send on your orders, and they shall 
receive prompt attention. [[7 Every friend of Agricultural 
Improvement is respectfully solicited to obtain and forward 
subscriptions for the Parmer. 

January 15, 1847. 


To Post Masters, Agents, &c. 

We request all Post-Masters to act as Agents for the Far- 
mer, according to our club terms. Also such other persons 
as feel an interest in extending the circulation of the Far- 
mer, and thus promoting Improvement in Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture, and their kindred sciences. We shall feel truly 
grateful to any and all persons who will lend their assist- 
ance. Any person sending us 16 subseribers, (remitting 
$6,) shall receive an extra copy gratis—ora bound volume 
of the Farmer for 1846. 


Acknowledgments. 

AtrEADY have we received an unexpected number of 
subscribers for 1847. From several offices where we had 
no subseribers, or but few, last year, from twenty to forty 
persons have orderéd the Farmer. We tender most grate- 
ful thanks to Post-Masters and other friends who are actively 
engaged in increasing our circulation. With a continuance 
of such noble aid the Gengesrke FARMER can soon boast a 
patronage unexampled in the history of agricultural publi- 
cations, 

(> We send this number of the Farmer to many, persons 
who are not subscribers. Friends of the cause it @vocates 
will oblige us by examining its contents, and introditicing the 
paper to the notice and patronage of their friends. 


(C3 Post Masrers are authorized, by law, to send Post 
Office Drafts for subscriptions. Persons residing at a dis- 
tance, can order the Farmer in this manner, and thus save 
postage and discount. 


Sales 100 bbls inferior Lard at Gcts. Ashes $4 75 | 


JAN. 


| 1847. ] VOLUME VIU. (1847. 
| GENESEE FARMER, 


A MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL: 
Illustrated with numerous engravings of 
Improved a Farm Buildings, Domestic 
nimals, Fruits, &e. &e. 


Tue Proprietor of the Farmer gratefully acknowledges 
an INCREASE of over Four THovusanp subseribers, since the 
| commencement of the current volume. He considers this 
| the most conclusive evidence of the merit and popularity of 
| the work—-and respectfully presents it to the friends of Im- 

provement for their examination ee Dr. Lez, 
its principal Editor, is at the head of the ‘ Western N. Y. 
Agricultural School ’—and his ability, and the means et his 
command for obtaining and disseminating information rela- 
tive to the Science and Pr: etic» of Agriculture, are un- 
}surpassed by any agricultural writer in the country.— 
|The Editor of the Horticultural Department, P. Barry, 
| Esq., (of the «Mt. Hope Gard -n and N *) is one of 
the most experienced Horticulturists in the Sta 
Each number of the Farmer contaihs enty-four 
large Octavo Pages, and is illustrated with handsome 
and appropriate engravings. It is printed on new type and 
good paper. Since its enlargement from 16 to 24 pages, (in 
January, 1846,) it is universally pronounced THE CHEAPEST 
AND BEST PAPER OF ITS SIZE AND KIND IN THE Union. 

Trerms—50 cents a year, in advance; Five Corirs 
FOR $2; E1rcut For $3; Turrreen ror $5. Any person 
sending us 13 subseribers, (remitting $5,) will receive an 
extra copy gratis. 

Volume 8 will commence in January, 1847,—and all sub- 
scriptions should be sent in previous to that time, if con- 
venient, in order that the publisher may determine how 
large an edition will be necessary. 

{> Specimen numbers sent gratis to all post paid appli- 
eations. All friends of Agricultural and Horticultural Im- 
provement who receive a copy of this Prospectus, are re- 
quested to Act as Agents for the Farmer, Subscriptions 
may be sent (post paid,) at the publisher's risk. 

ddress b. D. T. MOORE, 
November, 1846. Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


} 
| 
| 
| 











> Editors will greatly oblige us by copying the above 
Prospectus ; and to those who do so, (sending us a number 
of the paper containing it,) we will send one or more copies 
of the Farmer, without an exchange. 





Contents of this Number. 

The New and the Old Year, 

Young Men's Ag. Association and School, 

Ag. Address, by S. B. Woolworth, A. M.; Wheat,_.. 

The Analysis of Soils, 

Form of a Constitution for an Ag. Association; Farm- 
ing in Winter, 

Laboratory Conversations, 

Cooking Food for Animals ; Prolific Corn; Bees, 

The bad economy of burning green fire-wood; Laconics, 

Letter from Seneca County; Buckwheat ; Yankee En- 
terprise, 

The Farmer, his positions, &c.,..........-.......... 

Preserving Hams; Butter; Huge Ox; Castration of 
iss 15k 5 4050 aap i eeied 0564 seth apatanaatd 

Spanish Merino Sheep ; To Correspondents ; Our New 
Volume ; Rochester Flour ; Flouring in St. Louis, .. 

Monroe Co, Ag. Society, 

N. Y. State Ag. Society; Wayne Ag. Society ; Guide 
in Buying a Horse ; To destroy Lice on Cattle ; Beer 
making in England, 

Western N. Y. Ag. School; Dr. Reynolds’ Bee-Hive ; 
Apples for England; Florida Clives; Acknowledg- 


HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

The three Best Pears,._-...-........-. PP Ee RS 
Gray Doyenne Pear; The Ice House, 
Public Pleasure Grounds, &c 
Review of the ‘‘ Trees of America,” 
Review of ‘‘ Prince’s Manual of Roses ;” Horticultural 

ee a oy eon He 

LADIES’ DBPARTMENT. 

Sponge Cake ; Buckwheat for Coloring ; For the La- 
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